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A MONODY. 
(The following beautiful stanzas were written by 
John H. Bryant, of Princeton, Illinois, a brother of 
the poet, soon after the death of William Cullen 
Bryant. They were printed at the time in the New 
York Hvening Post, but have never had a wide cir- 
culation. At her request a copy was kindly pre- 
sented to the editor of the Woman’s JouRNAL by the 
author, at the time of the recent Woman Suffrage 
convention at Cummington, the birthplace and sum- 
mer home of the Bryants.] 


My heart to-day is far away; 

I seem to tread my native hills; 

I see the flocks and mossy rocks, 
And hear the gush of mountain rills. 


There with me walks and kindly talks 
The dear, dear friend of all my years; 
We laid him low not long ago 

At Roslyn-side, with sobs and teare. 


But though I know that this is so, 
I will not have it so to-day; 

The illusion stil! by force of will 
Shall give my wayward fancy play. 


With joy we roam around the home 
Where in our boyhood days we played; 
We tread the mead with verdure spread, 
And seek the wood-path’s grateful shade. 


We climb the steep where fresh winds sweep, 
Where oft before our feet have trod, 

And look far forth, East, South, and North, 
Upon the glorious works of God. 


We thread again the rocky glen, 

Where foaming waters dash along, 

And sit alone on mossy stone, 

Charmed by the Thrasher’s joyous song, 


Anon we 8tray far far away, 

The club-moss crumpling ’neath our tread, 
Seeking the spot, by most forgot, 

Where sleep the generations dead. 


Once more we come into the home, 

The dear old home our childhood knew, 
And round the board with plenty stored 
We gather, as we used to do. 


With reverence now I see him bow 
That head with many honors crowned; 
All white his locks as Judah's flocks 
That fed on Carmel’s holy ground, 


Again we meet in converse sweet 
Around the blazing cottage hearth, 
And while away the closing day 
With quiet talk and tales of mirth. 


The spell is broke! ah, cruel stroke! 
The illusive vision will not stay; 

My fond, sweet dream is fancy’s gleam, 
Which stubborn fact has chased away. 


I am alone, my friend is gone, 

No more to view that pleasant scene, 
His eyeno more shall wander o’er 
Those wooded hills and pastures green. 


No more he'll look upon the brook 
Whose banks his infant feet had prest; 
“The Little Rill," whose waters still 
Come dancing from the rosy west. 


Nor will he climb at Autumn time 
Those hills, the glorious sight to view, 
When in their best the woods are drest, 
The same his raptured boyhood knew. 


The Hermit Thrush at twilight’s hush 
No more he’!] hear with calm delight, 
No blossom gay beside the way 
Attract his quick and eager sight. 


The pines around with lulling sound 
No more will soothe his evening rest, 
Nor trailing cloud a misty shroud 
For him the morning hills invest. 


That voice so sweet that late did greet 
My ear each passing summer tide, 
Is silent now; that reverent brow 
Rests in the grave at Roslyn-side. 
Joun H. Bryant. 
—Princeton, Ill., August, 1878. 











THE TRUE “SELF-MADE MEN” AND 
WOMEN. 


Self-made men of President Garfield’s type 
are often justly claimed as being among the 
finest fruits of our institutions. There is 
another class who also deserve well our 
praise ;—those who have had to overcome, 
not so much their early disadvantages, as 
what many peoplo would consider their 
early advantages. They did not have to 
surmount poverty but to surmount wealth, 
—not to rise out of adversity but above 
prosperity. They have had to learn to sym- 
pathize with those in need without ever 
having shared their necessitous condition; 





to espouse radicalisms when they had every- 
thing to lose by change. It is hard, at any 
rate, to get good work out of those who are 
born to inherit what others have earned by 
working; how much harder when their ca- 
reer is destined to involve not merely work, 
but the loss of early friends and perhaps of 
all the special delights of the society in 
which they were born. To accept these 
conditions, and to do it knowingly and 
cheerfully, is to be a self-made man or wo- 
man indeed. 

A rich young lawyer was once told by an 
older one that the way to success was this: 
to spend his fortune; then to marry and 
spend his wife’s; after which he could hope 
to succeed at the bar. But to achieve a 
really independent moral position—to be 
indeed a self-made man or a true man at all 
—implies more than success at the bar, for 
it needs not only intellect, but the highest 
aims besides. To accomplish this in spite 
of early ‘‘advantages” is in many respects 
harder than to rise out of what is called ob- 
scurity. To begin with, 1t wins far less 
sympathy during the process. Every body 
is interested in ‘‘The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man.” Those of the class from 
which he came, whatever it be, are apt to 
cheer him on; and to rejoice, with almost 
tiresome repetition, in the fact that he was 
once a rail-splitter, or a tanner, or a flat- 
boatman. After his career of distinction is 
once begun, he has every inducement to 
make the most of these circumstances in 
his career; they are counted to him for 
merits, and he 1s tempted to exaggerate 
them, like the character in Dickens’s Bleak 
House, whose main stock in trade lay in his 
early struggles, and was put to shame at 
last by the discovery that he came of worthy 
and well-to-do parents. But the man who 
tries to elevate himself into independence of 
character out of ‘‘fortunate” surroundings 
is apt to find himself unfortunate. Those 
of the class he is leaving do not urge him 
on, but are more apt to censure him or sat- 
irize him; and where this is true of a man 
it is twice as true of the other sex. I re- 
member one occasion when a lecture was to 
be delivered in Newport, by one of the most 
accomplished women in New England. ‘‘Ah! 
now I have named her, which I did not 
mean to do!”—as ‘‘Warrington” once said 
of the same person, after applying to her a 
somewhat similar epithet. ‘Only think!” 
said one of the little queens of our little so- 
ciety, as she read the announcement, ‘‘that 
woman was a lady once!” 

I well remember when a boy, to have 
only heard of Lothrop Motley as the hand- 
somest fop and flanewr in Boston—the man- 
ager of fashionable assemblies, the leader 
of the dance. Wendell Phillips in his 
Cambridge oration the other day, described 
the process of change which transformed 
Motley into an author and then into a re- 
former; and made his pen worth a dozen 
diplomatists tu his country when the open- 
ing of the war found the United States al- 
most without a friend in Europe. Of Mr. 
Phillips’s own career I need hardly speak; 
nor of that other charming orator, who with 
his new Harvard honors upon him, praised 
Phillips at the Phi Beta Kappa dinner in 
words almost as eloquent as hisown. What- 
ever be their errors or shortcomings, I nev- 
er think of men and women sueh as I have 
named—and the list might easily be made 
longer, without recalling that fine passage 
in which George Colman, in his once fa- 
mous ‘‘Looker-On,” describes Sir Philip 
Sidney—putting the language, be it ob- 
served, into the mouth of a woman. This 
is the closing paragraph: 

‘This brigkt and accomplished cavalier 
might, if he pleased, in his day, have set 
the fashion of a shoe-tie or altered the shape 
of any man’s peruque in the country; but 
he thought it more beseeming his manhood 
and his greatness of soul, to hold out a brave 
example of virtue and religion. While all 
were looking up to him as the sample of 
courtesy, of elegance and gallantry, he was 
bethinking himself of his Paraphrase of the 
Psalms. He fell fighting for his country, 
and died in an act of Christian charity.” 

7. W. &. 
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MES. HOWE AT CUMMINGTON. 

Mrs. Howe first took up the thread of 
Mrs. Stone’s argument, in which she had 
described the women of Wyoming Territo. 
ry going to the polls with their babies in 
their arms, or in their little carriages. 

Mrs. Howe had attended a Protestant 
communion service in Rome, in the course 
of which she had seen a young mother lay 
her babe on the lap of its grandmother, 
when it became her turn to approach the 
communion table. ‘‘The Suffrage,” suid 
Mrs. Howe, ‘‘is the sacrament of freedom, 
and when the mothers go forth to take part 








in it, the grandmothers will be there to tend 
the little ones for them, and to vote in their 
own turn.” 

She spoke of the timidity of women. 
They feared the ridicule of men. ‘‘What 
sort of men are those who would deride the 
efforts which women would make for the 


public good? They would be men of such 


trivial and vulgar minds that it would be a 
shame to care for their opinion. The 
noblest men to-day are on the side of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

‘Then, women are afraid of each other, 
and especially of that mysterious person- 
age called Mrs. Grundy. Who is Mrs. 
Grundy, and what has she ever done to en- 
title her to such consideration? 

‘There is, in modern art, a school which 
is called ‘the impressionist school of paint- 
ing.’ It aims at producing immediate and 
strong effects which disarm observation and 
criticism, Among those who seek to dom- 
inate in society, there is a good deal of this 
‘impressionism.’ Women as a class are 
easily impressed, are easily frightened, be- 
wildered by some sudden onslaught or cut- 
ting comment. If they would only stand 
their ground, and examine the thing that 
has frightened them, they would see that it 
is a mere illusion, a ghost of opinion, not 
worth considering. 

“Some people,” Mrs. Howe said, ‘‘would 
say in answer toa plea for Suffrage: ‘Oh! 
it’s the old story, the discontented women 
who don’t know what they want.’ Others, 
on the contrary, would say: ‘We don’t want 
any of these new-fangled doctrines. All of 
the old land-marks are now to be swept 
away. There is to be no wifehood, no 
motherhood, no blazing hearth, no well- 
tended nursery under the new dispensa- 
tion’ These people are mistaken as to 
what is new, and what is old in the Woman 
Suffrage movement. 

‘The old element in it is that old love of 
freedom which has lifted the race out of 
barbarism. With this is something older 
still—the love of mothers for their children, 
which makes them desire that the world in 
which these children are to move should 
everywhere be ordered in accordance with 
the laws of purity, of decency, and of jus- 
tice. 

“‘The new element in Woman Suffrage is 
the new hope which Christianity brought 
into the world. It is the application of the 
new rule, to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us—the discovery 
of a moral power, latent in all mankind, 
the power of obeying this rule, and of work- 
ing together for the intelligent governing of 
the world.’”’ Mrs. Howe in conclusion spoke 
of the beautiful scenery of the place, and 
of the grandeur of the hills. These remind- 
ed her of a visit which she had once made 
to the mountains in the north of Italy, in 
whose fastnesses the persecuted Albigenses 
had taken refuge, centuries ago, making 
from time to time a brave and bloody fight 
for their faith and conscience. 

‘‘Mountains are barriers. Let your moun- 
tains never shut out from your society the 
light of progress, the sweep and movement 
of new ideas. Let them, on the contrary, 
keep far from you the shallow convention 
alities and the effete superstitions which so 
heavily encumber the world without, Let 
them be to you the strongholds of freedom, 
of equal and impartial justice.” 

~oe 
LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 
Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 3, 1881. 

The Seventh International Medical Con- 
gress was inaugurated yesterday, Aug. 2, 
in London, under very brilliant auspices. It 
was one of the most remarkable gatherings 
ever seen in England. Over twenty-four 
hundred medical delegates from foreign 
countries were present, and a still larger 
number from Great Britain and Ireland. 
Theeminent medical men of the world were 
in attendance—the savans of the profession 
from all nations. St. James’ Hall, one of 
the must spacious in London, was complete- 
ly filled by a larger body of medical men 
than have ever before congregated. 

In the language of the obsequious Lon- 
don press, ‘‘the Queen has expressed her 
warm sympathy with the Congress,” and 
the Prince of Wales came up from the Isle 
of Wight ‘‘especially to inaugurate the pro- 
ceedings,’ with a speech of welcome. The 
Crown Prince of Germany, visiting his roy- 
al English relatives, also ‘“‘honored the 
Congress,” and ‘‘graced the platform with 
his presence.” 

From this great medical Congress, thus 
brilliantly inaugurated, women physicians 
are excluded—those belonging to the same 
school of medicine, and duly qualified to 
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practice. At the previous six Internation- 
al Congresses, held elsewhere than in Eng- 
land, duly qualified medical women have 
been admitted to all these sessions. But 
the London physicians, who have bitterly 
fought the admission of women to the pro- 
fession, from first to last, and who invited 
the Congress to London, and have arranged 
the preliminaries, voted that women physi- 
cians should be excluded from this Con- 
gress. The London papers announce the 
fact, but refrain from any comment. They 
also announce the fact that no homeopath- 
ic physicians are admitted to the Congress, 
but prophesy that ultimately this exclusion 
will cease, ‘‘because medical men are rap- 
idly tending towards making their art pre- 
ventive, rather than curative.” 

Sir Wm. Jenner, and Sir James Paget, 
the former, the temporary, and the latter, 
the permanent president of the Congress, 
made speeches yesterday, in which they 
proclaimed the ‘‘disinterestedness of the 
medical profession.” ‘‘Its high aim was to 
alleviate suffering, prevent disease, and save 
life.” ‘It welcomed truth and science from 
whatever source they came.” All this high- 
sounding talk seems very poor and mean, 
in the face of the fact that these London 
physicians who, with their training, should 
be grand men, are yet so jealous, bigoted 
and narrow that they depart from establish- 
ed precedents, and shut the doors of their 
Congress in the faces of trained, qualified 
and authorized physicians, when they hap- 
pen to be women. 

Among the topics of discussion announced 
in the published programme are ‘‘Obstet- 
rics,” and ‘‘Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren.” In these topics medical women are 
deeply interested, as their patients are chiefly 
women and children. More and more, as 
thoroughly trained women physicians in- 
crease, this class of patients will gravitate to 
them. This is inevitable and fitting, for 
women are the proper physicians of wo- 
men. And never does a male physician 
seem so inefficient and powerless, as at the 
bedside of very sick young children. Most 
mothers fecl this—I have been oppressed 
by it. ‘You can do more for your sick 
child than I can,” has been told me, again 
and again, by the physician whom I have 
summoned to a sick infant, and who has 
seemed as awkward and helpless in the 
emergency, as men usually are when the 
care and responsibility of infancy and cbild- 
hood are thrown upon them. 

In later years, I have had abundant op- 
portunities to observe trained women phy- 
sicians in the same circumstances. I have 
been deeply impressed with the motherly 
instinct, the patience, thought and con- 
science they bring to the difficult and deli- 
cate task of treating little children, who 
are speechless to utter their ailments, or to 
assist the physician in locating them. This 
branch of the profession belongsto women, 
of right. It will eventually be yielded to 
them. If these London physicians are deaf 
to the demand of the age, ‘‘Place aux 
Dames!” it, nevertheless, is the demand, 
especially uttered to the medical profession. 
And this manifestation of spite, contempt 
and bigotry on the part of the Medical Con- 
gress will only a little retard the day that 
is to re-instate women in the profession be- 
longing to them, equally with men. 

Three protests egainst their exclusion 
from the Congress, in three different lan- 
guages, have been sent to Sir James Paget, 
the president, all signed by legally qualified 
women physicians. Most of the medical 
women of the United States who have sign- 
ed the protest, hold some public position, 
to which they have been appointed, or 
elected. 

It is the same story everywhere. Every 
step of Woman’s advancement is opposed, 
and yielded only after a struggle. Man, 
who styles himself ‘‘Woman’s natural pro- 
tector,” makes the way hard for her, and 
hinders where he should help. It is a ‘‘bat- 
tle of the sexes.” It argues something in 
favor of the moral greatness of the women 
at the front, confronting, and overcoming 
this perpetual hindrance from men, that 
they do not grow bitter with increasing 
years, but are able to help men heartily 
when they need it, and to rejoice complete- 
ly in whatever successes crown their lives. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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MONUMENT TO DEAN STANLEY. 





The proposal of the workingmen of Lon- 
don to erect a monument to Dean Stanley 
has met with enthusiastic response. The 
artisans of both the east and west end de- 
clare that in the dean they have lost their 
best friend; so the workingmen’s clubs are 
bent on honoring his memory and display- 
ing their regard by a token totally indepen- 
dent of any other tribute. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Lita H. Prox, of Hatfield, has 
takén the position of preceptress, at Smith 
Academy, which opens its fall term 
Wednesday. 


Kate SHELLY, the railroad heroine of - 
Boone, Iowa, is dangerously ill from expos- 
ure on the night shesaved a passenger train 
from destruction. 


Miss HELEN TayLor, daughter of Mrs. 
John Stuart Mill, has been speaking on Wo- 
man Suffrage before a meeting of delegates 
from English radical clubs, recently held 
in London. 


Mrs. Joun Brown has received a gift of 
nearly $3000, contributed by those who 
wished to show their admiration and rever- 
ence for the good old man whose “‘soul is 
marching on.” 


Miss EL1zABETH GARDNER, who is now 
in Paris, has just finished an almost full- 
length portrait of General Noyes. This 
work is intended for the gallery of Dart- 
mouth College. 


Mrs. F. Frron, whose husband was killed 
near Fort Worth, some months since, filed 
a suit in Galveston, August 18, in the Dis- 
trict Court, against the Missouri Pacific 
railroad for $100,000 damages. 


Assy F GoopsEtt, of Chambersburg, 
Pa., has accepted the position of lady prin- 
cipal of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. She 
is the first graduate of the college who has 
reached a place in the faculty. 


Mrs. 8. L. Fuuuer, president of the 
board of control for the reform school for 
girls, in Michigan, announces that the ar- 
rangements were completed for the recep- 
tion of girls on the 1st of August. 


Proresson Kate SAansorn, of Smith 
College, has gone to the charming old town 
of Deerfield, for a week’s seclusion and 
rest. Professor Sanborn will also go to the 
White Mountains as the guest of her friend, 
Miss JuLret Corson. 


Mrs. Atice HawrTHoRNE MupD well 
known in Kentucky by her contributions 
to the press, and her literary labors, is 
again a candidate before the Legislature 
for the office of State librarian. She isa 
widow, with two little girls to support and 
educate, 


Mrs. Jupce TourGze has bought a beau- 
tiful piece of property near Mayville, N. 
Y., which is now used as the residence of 
the family. The place has been christened 
‘‘Thorheim,” a German word, signifying 
‘‘A Fool’s Home.” Judge ourgee, the au- 
thor of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand,” gave the copy- 
right of his last work, ‘‘Bricks without 
Straw,’’ to his wife, and the proceeds of its 
sale have been so large that they will pay 
for the place. 


Mrs. Grit is a boot and shoe maker in 
New York. She thinks she is the only fe- 
male cobbler in the city. She was born in 
Northampton, England, and learned her 
father’s trade. She married a cobbler also, 
and thirteen years ago came to this country. 
Since her husband's death, she has support- 
ed her six children by her craft. She has a 
white canvas sign with a red border, in the 
window at No. 178 Mulberry street, and has 
proved that shoemaking is a good trade for 
women. 


Mrs. A. B. Hatruaway, of Chicago, is 
fast gaining a reputation as one of the ablest 
philosophical thinkers in America. Mr. 
Alcott, after hearing her speak once before 
the Chicago Philosophical Society, imme- 
diately invited her to appear before the 
Concord School of Philosophy, and says 
that she undoubtedly possesses the keenest 
mind in speculative philosophy in this coun- 
try. Her address before the Concord School, 
August 12, was an admirable exposition of 
the system of Schopenhauer. 


Mrs. Emma Parnney, one of the best of 
the lady artists in Rome, is an American, 
whose short career as an art student has 
been crowned with more than usual suc- 
cess. Some five years ago, Mrs. Phinney 
left her native land to study art in Rome, 
enrolling herself as a pupil at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts. This institute of- 
fers to students from all countries an oppor- 
tunity to study under the best professors 
that Italy can produce, the charge for tui- 
tion being asmall one. Mrs. Phinney was 
one of the first ladies to carry off a diploma 
from this institution. Within the five years 
she has been at work she has produced sev- 
eral popular statues, those that have attract- 
ed the most attention being a Lorelei, the 
bust of a North American Indian, and one 
of a negro boy, formerly in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, London, and now on exhibition in 
the Paris Salon. 
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POETRY. 


AUNT PHILLIS'S GUEST. 


BY WM. C. GANNETT. 








I was young and Harry wasstrong, _ 
The summer was bursting from sky and plain, 
Thrilling our blood as we bounded along, 
Till a picture flashed—and I dropped the rein. 
A black sea-creek, that like a snake 
Slipped through a low green league of sedge; 
An ebbing tide and a setting sun, 
And a hut and a woman by the edge. 
Her back was bent and her wool was gray, 
The wrinkles lay close on the withered face; 
Children were buried and sold away; 
The freedom had come to the last of a race; 
She lived from a neighbor's hominy-pot; s 
There was praise in the hut when “the pain” 
passed by; 
aabipiess of dirt the smoke curled out 
Where the shingles were patched with bright blue 


“Annt Phillis, you live here all alone?” 
I asked, and pitied the gray old head. 
Sure as a child, in quiet tone, 
“Me and Jesus, Massa,’ she said. 
I started, for all the place was aglow 
With a presence I had not seen before; 
The air was full of a music low, 
And the guest divine stood at the door! 
Aye, it was true that the Lord of Life, 
Who seeth the widow give her mite, 
Had watched this slave in her weary strife, 
And shown Himself to her longing sight. 
The hut and the dirt, the rags and the skin, 
The grovelling want and darkened mind, 
1 looked on this; but the Lord, within, 
(i would what he saw was in me to find!) 
A childlike soul he found, with force 
To see what the angels see in bliss; 
She lived and the Lord lived,—so of course 
They lived together. She knew but this. 
And the life that I had almost despised 
As something to pity, so poor and low, 
Had already borne fruit that the Lord so prized 
He loved to come near and see it grow. 
No sorrow for her that the life was done; 
- A few days more of the hut's unrest, 
A little while longer to sit in the sun,— 
Then!—He would be host, and she would be guest! 
And up above, if an angel of light 
Should stop on his errand of love some day, 
And ask, “‘Who lives in the mansion bright?” 
“Me and Jesus,” Aunt Phiilis will say. 
A fancy, foolish and fona, it seems?— 
And things are not as Aunt Phillis dreams? 
Friend, be it so; but this I know,— 
That our faiths are foolish by falling below, 
Not coming above, what God will show; 
That His commonest thing hides a wonder vast, 
To whose beauty our eyes have never past; 
That His fact, in the present or in the to-be, 
Ontshines the best that we think we see. 
—The Christian Register. 
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For the Woman’s Journal, 
BIRD LORE, 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Discouraged, once, I walked away 
Within the woods to be alone, 

Just as the sober edge of day 
Its stillness on the leaves had thrown. 


Upon the moss with lips compressed, 
I sat in silence, yet within 
Acheerless voice to me addressed, 
In weary words, a dismal din, 


It said, “Plod on o’er stubble field, 

{ts garnered store can you command? 
Or when did fruitage ever yield 

A harvest open to your hand? 


“Or yet, if labor brought success, 

When you were struggling for the prize, 
A transient joy proved, none the less, 

A lasting sorrow in disguise.” 


It said that death might bring relief, 
But life had not one ray of hope, 
Made up of cankering care and grief 

Was my relentless horoscope. 


Just then there fluttered at my side 
A little bird with loaded beak, 

And filled four mouths that opened wide, 
Then eang the things it could not speak. 


As clearly trilled the warbler’s note, 
In, it, I thought, a lesson lurked, 
For tired I deemed this yellow-throat, 
And I, too, was but overworked. 


The conflicts which my brain had burned 
Were stilled; the song had brought me rest. 
Home to my tasks I soon returned— 
The bird went back unto its nest, 


Lightly upon its toils to brood, 

(For there were cares awaiting each), 
And I to court a brighter mood, 

And con the lesson it did teach. 
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FAREWELL. 
The boat went drifting, drifting, over the sleeping 


sea, 
And the men that I loved the dearest, sat in the boat 
with me. 


The shadow of coming parting hung over the great 
grey sweil, 

And the winds that swept across it, sobbed on, fare- 
well, farewell. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, in the lingering 
northern night, 

And the face that I loved the dearest, paled with the 
paling light. 

We strove to join light laughter; we strove to wake 


a jest; 

But the voice that I love the dearest, rang sadly mid 
the rest. 

The boat went drifting, drifting, while the dull skies 
lowered down, 

And the “ragged rims of thunder’ gave the rocky 
head a crown. 


The boat went drifting, drifting, while to the dark- 


ening sky, 

For the man that I loved the dearest, the prayer rose 
silently. 

Oh, true, strong hand I touch no more; brave smile 
I may not see; 

Will the God who governs time and tide bring him 
back to my life and me? 

—All The Year Round. 


MISTAKEN ECONOMY. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


“‘We really must economize somewhere!” 
said Obadiah, tugging wildly at his whisk- 
ers. 











“Yes, indeed,” said I, wringing my hands, 
“we must! But I’m sure, Oby, dear, we 
are neither of us extravagant. We must 
eat, we must drink, and we must live!” 

And Obadiah and I sat and looked at each 
other, in a sort of mild despair. 

We had only been married six months, 
Obadiah and I. Wewere very young, both 
of us, and perhaps we had begun the world 
too early. Our relations told us we hadn’t 
any business to marry; but as their gratui- 
tous opinions were all that they had ever 
given us, or ever intended to give us, we 
had not paid much attention to these utter- 
ances, 

We had taken a little one-story cottage, 
just on the high road, which was to let cheap, 
because there were only two rooms anil a 
kitchen to it. But what did Obadiah and I 
want with more than two rooms and akitch- 
en? I had the furniture which Grandmoth- 
er Newcomb had given me, and a rag car- 
pet which my poor mother had woven the 
winter before she died. To be sure, our 
accommodations were not extensive, but we 
did not expect to hold fashionable recep- 
tions, or give large dinner-parties. 

Obadiah had plenty of work in the wool- 
en factory, down by the depot, and I hung 
out my little sign, ‘‘Dressmaking and Mil- 
linery,” and hoped that some one would see 
it, and come in and give me an order. But 
no one came. I had plenty of time after 
my housekeeping duties were over in the 
morning, and I couldn’t be always beeswax- 
ing the furniture, arranging the china cup- 
board, or polishing the windows. 

‘I wish I could get some dressmaking to 
do !” said I, wistfully; for Obadiah’s earn- 
ings were small, and I did so long for a dol- 
lar or two of my own. 

‘‘Why don’t you advertise in the village 
paper?” said old Mr. Meggs. 

Obadiah burst out laughing. 

“Advertise!” said he. ‘‘Why, what on 
earth do you take us for, Mr. Meggs? It 
costs a deal of money to advertise.” 

“It costs something, certainly,” said Mr. 
Meggs, thoughtfully stroking his chin; ‘‘but, 
then, it calls pablic attention to the particu- 
lar sort of iron that you have in the fire.” 

‘tA little local paper like that?” said Oba- 
diah, rather contemptuously. 

‘It’s local custom that your wife wants, 
isn’t it?” said Mr. Meggs. 

‘And I never did think much of news- 
papers,” added Obadiah. 

So that settled the question; and after- 
ward, when the foreman of the woolen fac- 
tory cut down all the wages of the work- 
men twenty per cent., and coal went up, 
and the winter set in hard and cold, and we 
began to consider the question of how and 
where we could economize, the local news- 
paper was almost the first thing upon which 
Obadiah settled. 

“That, at least, is an unnecessary extrav- 
agance,” said he. 

I winced a little. The Boggsville Herald 
had been my companion for more lonely 
evenings than I cared to remember. 

‘It’s only a dollar and a half a year, Oba- 
diah,” said I; ‘‘and really it’s a very inter- 
esting little paper.” 

‘Just a dollar anda half a year too much,” 
said my husband, curtly. ‘The subscrip- 
tion is just out. I'll tell’em we won’t re- 
hew it. If youcareso much about it, Josie, 
you can easily borrow Mrs. Meggs’ paper.” 

I was silent. Inever could make Oba- 
diah understand the deep-rooted aversion to 
“borrowing” of any creature whatever, that 
I had inherited from my mother. 

So we cut down the weekly paper, and 
left off using butter, and burned candles a 
penny a pound cheaper, and I sponged, and 
cleaned, and rebound, and new-buttoned 
Obadiah’s great-coat, instead of buying a 
new one, and left off going to church be- 
cause my old cloak was so shabby and I 
couldn’t afford anything better. 

And oh, how I did miss the Boggsville 
Herald! 

“If I could only get a little dressmaking 
to do,” said I to myself, ‘‘I would subscribe 
again myself. But I cannot bear to ask 
Obadiah for a cent of his hard-earned mon- 
ey. ” 

I was sitting, very sad and lonely, one 
freezing February day, by the window, try- 
ing to mend one of Obadiah’s old waist- 
coats, so that it should last a few days long- 
er, when a travelling pedler, with a huge 
basket of china ornaments on one arm and 
a bundle on his shoulder, knocked at the 
door. He nodded in an insinuating manner 
at me as I answered the summons. 

“Couldn’t I sell you anything this morn- 
ing, ma’am?” said he, with a liberal display 
of a very white and even set of teeth. 
“Anything in the way of elegant mantle 
vases, statuettes, decorated china, match- 
boxes—” 

“IT have no money,” said, I spiritlessly. 
‘‘And I do not need any of your wares.” 

“Ah, but you do not know what a splen- 
did article I have here,” he persisted, loosen- 
ing the strap which passed across his shoul- 
der, and lowering the precious package 
carefully to the floor. ‘‘A pair of real 
Wedgewood faiences. Oh, don’t shake 
your head, ma’am; I shan’t charge you any- 
thing for looking at’em, you know. I’m 
certain you’re an artist—all the iadies are 
born artists—and this is really something 
quite out of the ordinary.” 





And with a succession of nods and grins, 
he unwrapped a pair of really very pretty 
blue vases, nearly two feet high, and orna- 
mented with raised garlands in white. 

“Only six dollars a pair, ma’am,” said he. 
“Dirt cheap. It’s positively giving them 
away at that price.” 

“I have no six dollars to spare,” said I, 
indifferently. 

“It’s a great bargain, ma’am,” he insisted. 

“I do not want them,” said I. 

He was silent for a few seconds. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am,” said he. ‘They'd 
be a great decoration for a house like this. 
But if you really won’t buy, it would be 
doing me a great favor to allow them to 
stand here until tomorrow. I’ve a long 
tramp before me, and I’m not going to any 
place where I think they’d be likely to buy 
anything of this sort. I'll set ’em back by 
the chimney-piece, ma’am, where they won’t 
be in any one’s way. And I’m very tired 
with carrying ’em.” 

I felt sorry for the poor jaded wretch—so 
I made no objection. And when he was 
gone, the vases did make the room look 
wonderfully pretty. I could not but wish 
that they were mine. Obadiah perceived 
them at once, when he came home to tea. 

‘*Hello!” said he, ‘‘what does this mean?” 

So I told him, adding: 

“I only wish that I could afford to buy 
them—they are so handsome.” 

Obadiah walked around and around them, 
with his hands in his pockets, and his brows 
knit thoughtfully. 

“Yes, they’re pretty,” said he. ‘But 
they’re not perfect.” 

‘‘Not perfect!” I echoed. 

“Not by any means. Don’t you see that 
lengthwise crack down one? And the end 
of the little raised rosebud is chipped off on 
the other. I hope you didn’t do it, Josie?” 
with a sudden glance of apprehension. 

“I? Certainly not!” I cried, ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t so much as touched the things!” 

“Then I dare say it’s all right,” said Oba- 
diah. And he sat down to supper. 

The next day, however, my friend, the 
china-vender. came along, smiling and obse- 
quious as ever. 

“There are your vases,” said 1, ‘‘just 
where you left them!” 

But all at once he broke out into a storm 
of reproach and obloquy. They had been 
cracked and damaged in my care. They 
were perfect—absolutely perfect—when he 
left them there the day before. I had 
worked the mischief, and 1 was of course 
responsible for the value of the articles! Of 
course I knew that the rascal was telling a 
falsehood; but what could I do? I was 
alone in the house, and fairly cowed by the 
ferocity of the man. 

‘*You must pay me for them,” he reiter- 
ated, again and again, ‘‘or I will have you 
atrested at once!” 

I burst into tears. 

‘‘How can I pay you?” said I. ‘The 
vases were damaged when you !eft them 
here. And, besides, I have not five dollars 
—no, nor one dollar—in the house.” (Which, 
also, was true enough.) 

While I spoke, he had been glancing fur- 
tively around. 

“1 don’t want to be hard with you, 
ma’am,” saidhe. ‘Of course, a poor man 
like me has got to save himself from loss, 
and if you’ll let me have that set of blue and 
white India china in the dresser, in ex- 
change, I’ll leave the vases, and we'll say 
no more about it.” 

It went to my heart to part with the India- 
ware, which had been a relic of my mother’s 
housekeeping days, but I was so cowed and 
terrified by the man’s bullying manner that 
I believe I would have given him the house 
from over my head if he had asked for it; 
and he went away leaving the beautiful 
vases on the floor. How glad I was to see 
Mrs. Meggs come cheerfully in, half an 
hour afterward !—a good, motherly old soul, 
with silver spectacles and an elderly dimple 
still lingering on her cheek. 

‘“‘Why, my dear,” said she, ‘‘what’s the 
matter?” 

And I told her all. 

“But, my dear,” said she, ‘how came 
you to be so taken in? There was an arti- 
cle in the paper last week, warning every- 
body against this very impostor. Didn’t 
you see it? It was called ‘The Vase Swind- 
ler.’” 

I colored deeply, and hung down my 
head. 

‘“‘We have stopped taking the paper,” 
said I. “Obadiah thought we couldn’t af- 
ford—” 

“And your beautiful old china, tov!” said 
Mrs. Meggs. ‘‘Why, there was half a col- 
umn in the paper, week before last, about 
the value of old china just now. And by 
what is stated, your set of old India-ware 
must have been worth twenty dollars at 
least.” 

Twenty dollars! And I had frittered 
them away for a pair of wretched, cracked, 
tawdry things, of the very sight of which I 
was already sick. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Meggs, ‘‘your ideas 
of economy are altogether misplaced. You 
should read the papers.” 

Obadiah went and subscribed for the 
Boggsville Herald that very evening. And 
in the first number he saw an advertisement 
for hands ata new steam factory in the 





neighborhood, which offered steady work 
and wages a third higher than he was now 
receiving. And I inserted a modest little 
*‘Dressmaking Wanted,” and it was an- 
swered within the week, andl am making 
my own snug little income now, thank 
heaven! Andif anybody tells us now that 
we can’t afford to take a paper, we tell 
them, Obadiah and I, that we can’t afford 
to do without one.—South Jersey Times. 


~~ 


MES. TOM SAWYER’S PARTY. 





Mrs. Tom Sawyer’s cheery little face was 
unmistakably clouded, as she went about 
her work, one bright morning. 

In order to explain to you the cause of 
this unusual] occurrence, I shall have to say, 
first of all, that there never was a more 
thoroughly aristocratic little town than 
that of Ashton was, and is now, for aught I 
know to the contrary. They were aristo- 
cratic people, the Ashtonites, had aristo- 
cratic homes, attended aristocratic churches, 
and last, but not least in poor little Mrs. 
Tom’s eyes this self-same morning, they had 
very aristocratic tea parties. 

‘*What had that to do with her?” youask. 

Well, somehow, partly in virtue of her 
good family, but mostly, I must confess, on 
account of her sweet sunshiny ways, and 
good true sense, Mrs. Tom, though her hus- 
band was a mechanic, was admitted even 
into the charmed circle of aristocratic 
Ashton. Mrs. Tom herself wondered how 
she came there, as did everybody else, but 


' there she was, and no one, not even the 


most fastidious, had any desire to put her 
out. 

But it proved something of a trial to her 
after all, and this morning the thorns were 
very sharp. You must know she found 
herself, as the expression is, indebted to 
nearly every one of her friends, not finan- 
cially, but socially. 

‘Nothing very terrible about that,” you 
say; but that is because you know nothing 
about Ashton tea parties. 

No one was invited until just tea time, 
when all were expected to appear robed in 
their very best, The table was loaded with 
dainties of all sortsand descriptions. After 
an evening of high bred small-talk and gos- 
sip, if ever such be high-bred, the company 
adjourned, each lady present vowing to sur- 
pass the hostess on some future occasion. 

Such were Ashton tea parties. De you 
wonder that Mrs. Tom sighed? 

She went, broom in hand, and opened 
the parlor door. It is a cosy, cheery room; 
looked ‘‘just Jike herself,” her husband said. 
But the carpet was only an ingrain, and 
the furniture very plain. She shut the door 
and went on tothedining room. That car- 
pet was very much worn and thin in spots. 

“But I enjoy eating in it enough sight 
better than in Mrs. George Parker’s elegant 
one, for hers fairly chills me, and this 
warms me up, it looks so homely,” said the 
incorrigible Tom, who preferred his own 
cosy home to any one’s splendor. 

Mrs. Tom went back to her sweeping, 
with a look of indecision on her face, and 
it rested thereall the time she was dusting 
and putting to rights. 

“T’ll do it,” she exclaimed all at once, as 
she put the last book back, and pushed 
Tom’s chair into its corner. 

‘T’ll do it. I’ve accepted their hospital- 
ity, and I'll offer them mine. They know 
I cannot do as they do, so they won't ex- 
pect it, and I won’t spoil it all by trying to 
do something I can’t. I'll make as nice a 
tea party as I know how in my way, but I’ll 
keep it my way.” 

So it came to pass that afternoon Mrs. 
Tom went around among her friends, in- 
viting them to take tea with her the next 
day. ‘And I would like to have you come 
early and spend the afternoon,” she said to 
every one. 

Then she went home and commenced 
preparations. The house was put in apple- 
pie order. For tea, she would have biscuits 
and butter, (and Mrs Tom could make bis- 
cuits worth eating), cold meat, preserves, 
and two kinds of cake. She hesitated over 
the cake a little. She did hate to seem poor 
or stingy; but she kept firm. 

“T can’t afford any more, and I don’t be- 
lieve in thinking your company comes for 
the cake.” 

There was no littie wonderment and sur- 
prise over Mrs. Tom’s invitations; some 
even felt a little sorry for her lest she had 
not fully realized what she was undertaking. 
But one and all made up their minds to go, 
and help along if need be. 

Mrs. Tom met them at the door with a 
bright smile of welcome, took them up into 
her own room to lay aside their things, then 
down into the cheery little parlor, which 
never looked cheerier and prettier than to- 
day. It was not grand or impressive, but 
you felt its bright homeliness the minute 
you entered. 

Such an afternoon! Not one of them 
could remember one like it. Mrs. Tom was 
everywhere, sometimes with a merry jest, 
sometimes a kindly inquiry, now with an 
interesting curiosity and its story, another 
time with some question that led to an in- 
teresting discussion. They forgot to gossip 
or criticise; they had no time to; it was 
crowded out with better things. Somehow 
a kindly feeling crept over them, aud they 





showed the best of themselves far more in 
this cosy little home, than in their accus- 
tomed splendor. 

When Mrs. Tom excused herself, as the 
clock struck six, to look after supper, they 
looked from one to another in astonish- 
ment. Where had the afternoon gone to? 

“I don’t know what you’ve done,” said Mrs. 
Parker, as she bade her hostess good night, 
“but I feel, as I used to say when a child, 
‘gooder’ than I did when I came.”’ 

“We shall all be glad to come again,” 
said Mrs. Weston, the lady of Ashton, 
whose husband was worth over a million. 

“‘Ané all I did, Tom, was just to try and 
get the best out of everybody.” 

“If every one would do that, the millen- 
nium would come in less than no time, little 
woman,” responded Tom witha fond smile. 
‘Most of us usually do our best to keep the 
worst in sight.” 

“Oh dear, and we might help each other 
so much!” sighed Mrs. Tom. 

‘What did she do, any way?” asked one, 
as they discussed the strange party. 

“She didn’t do anything,” answered Mrs. 
Parker, promptly. 

‘‘She was just real and true. I never felt 
so ashamed in my life as when I thought of 
all the parties I had given, and every one of 
them spreads. But I’ve spread all I’m 
going to,” she added with alaugh. ‘‘Here- 
after, when I invite you to my house, I 
want you to understand it’s because I think 
we can do each other good some way, not 
because I’ve a new carpet to exhibit, ora 
new kind of cake to treat you to.”—Kather- 
ine Knight in the Kennebec Journal. 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN 
ENGLAND. 

King’s College, London, contemplates 
adding one more to its numerous branches 
of culture for the higher education of wo- 
men. Itis proposed to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the 
college by creating a woman’s department 
of the college, locally distinct, but under 
the same system and government, so that 
all the advantages now enjoyed by male 
students may be extended to women. This 
cannot, however, be carried out without 
outside pecuniary help, and the authorities 
of the college appeal to the public for the 
funds (£25,000)deemed necessary for the pur- 
pose. To effect this object, alarge meeting 
was held on the 24th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was supported by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, the Earl of Carnar- 
von, the bishop of Peterborough, Lord 
Aberdare, Mr. W. H. Smith, M. P., Mr. J. 
G. Hubbard, M. P., Mr. E. Clarke, Q. C., 
M. P., and mdny others. The proceedings 
were commenced with prayer by Dr. 
Barry, the principal of the college. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in open- 
ing the proceedings, said: King’s College 
had this peculiarity, that it began its work 
on a comparatively small scale, and had 
gradually extended its operations as oppor- 
tunity of usefulness offered. The college 
was founded in 1829, and opened in October, 
1831. In 1838 an important .addition was 
made to the institution in the shape of a de- 
partment of engineering and applied science. 
In 1839 an addition was made in King’s 
College Hospital, which had been of great 
use, both to the students of the medical de- 
partment and of the theological department, 
the students of which visit patients in the 
hospitals. In 1856 evening classes were 
opened, teaching most of the subjects in the 
college curriculum for those engaged in the 
day. In 1861 the Oriental section was 
added to the general department, to meet a 
change in the civil service, and that was 
added to in 1875. In 1880 a school of prac- 
tical art and practical fine art; and nowa 
further addition was proposed to enable the 
college to extend instruction to females. 

The Marquess of Salisbury moved 
“That this meeting, recognizing the im- 
portance of the higher education of women, 
believes that the principles on which King’s 
College was founded, and on which it has 
now laboured for fifty years, are those on 
which such education can be most safely 
and successfully promoted.” He said he 
had accepted the invitation to take part in 
this meeting rather to show his sympathy 
with the movement,than in the hope that he 
could add to the acceptability of the mo- 
tion. Why was the higher education not to 
be as much the privilege of women as of 
men? It was a matter of no slight import- 
ance if the higher education of women is 
to be promoted, that it should be promoted 
in that spirit which pervades ail education 
in this country. If the women of a family, 
especially the mother, make intellectual 
influences part of the daily life of the home, 
much more will be done to plant it in their 
minds than can be effccted by the ardent 
competition of examination at a later period 
of life. This consideration, and many 
others, are sufficient toshow that the higher 
education of women, speaking generally, 
especially in its religious aspect, is a matter 
which should engage their earnest attention 
and support. 

The Earl of Carnarvon, who secouded 
the resolution, referred to the revival of 
many old questions, and among them the 
education and status of women. The 
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writers of the old heathen world, in the 
most remarkable treatises which had come 
down to us, had mixed these two subjects 
together. The great Greek philosopher of 
his age declared that men and women are 
precisely alike, and from that proposition 
he deduces a variety of inferences which are 
well worth studying, and which I commend 
to the attention of those who are engaged 
in promoting what are called Woman’s 
Rights. Once more the old problem which 
agitated the Greek world has come up to 
us, and those two questions are raised by 
the first resolution. Buta new element is 
now introduced into the question, which 
the heathen world were altogether ignorant 
of. You have now the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. If you look up the long stream of 
time since Plato, you will feel how much 
Christianity has done both with regard to 
the education and status of women. From 
the dawn of Christianity the position of 
women was raised, purified, enlightened, and 
refined. It was the one element which 
raised and purified her, and by means of 
her, purified men. The question has passed 
the stage of argument. You must have 
education. You cannot turn back or hesi- 
tate. Education is thrown open to and is 
adopted by women in university work and 
medical schools, and in confiding the in- 
struction of the young to women, of what 
sort and kind shall that education be? There 
is but one answer, and any education which 
ignores religion is an education we do not 
desire to see women receive. Religious 
principles run through the education at 
King’s College, and, on the other hand, 
there is nothing which divorces woman 
from her other duties, and it is on that 
ground I support the resolution. 

The resolution having been passed unani- 
mously, Rev. D. Barry explained the course 
which it was proposed to follow in carrying 
out the objectin view. 

Sir John Mowbray moved the second re- 
solution, as follows: ‘‘That this meeting 
accordingly recommends the _ enterprise 
undertaken by the council to the cordial 
support of the public, and especially of the 
friends and old members of King’s College.” 

Mr. E. Clarke, M. P., Q. C., seconded 
the resolution. 

The resolution was passed. 

General Sir R. Wilbraham moved a vote 
of thanks to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Bowman seconded the resolution, 
which was adopted. 

The benediction was then pronounced by 
the Bishop of London, and the meeting 
separated. 


——_—eo o— 


WOMEN DOCTORS AND THE QUEEN. 


The New York Graphic says: 

Queen Victoria can do what she likes 
with her name and her money; and if she 
doesn’t like women doctors, and does not 
wish to appear to encourage them, why 
should she not refuse to lend her name and 
give her money to such a purpose? Marry 
come up! One can be virtuous, we hope, 
if one does not like women doctors. There is 
no commandment ordering us to like them 
—at least as doctors—either in the old or the 
revised version. There are a great many 
people, men and women, who do not like 
women doctors, and who would object to 
being compelled to pay $525 a year to en- 
courage them, and from this large and esti- 
mable class the Queen will receive approval 
for her course, despite all the vile asper- 
sions of her defamers. 

The Boston Sunday Budget quotes the 
above with approval, and adds: 

The Graphic might also have said that be- 
cause one is queen, one is not obliged to 
agree with the minority of one’s sex, but 
may have the privilege of thinkirg with 
the majority. 

It might be added that this is not the only 
prerogative of royalty. If one be a queen, 
one can think with the minority, and have 
the Celightful privilege of controlling the 
majority too. If a majority of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Medical 
Association wanted the women to come in, 
and royalty had private, personal doubts 
about the propriety of letting them in, why, 
then, royalty had only to say, “I won't 
play if they come,” and straightway the 
women would not be allowed even to look 
through the key-hole. 

“She can do what she likes with her name 
and her money.”’ Granted, within certain 
conditions. If she does not like women 
doctors, she need not admit them to the 
practice and society of her court; she may 
even frown upon their obtaining a foothold 
in her territory ; and may express disapproba- 
tion if one of them administers a powder to 
one of her subjects. But what right has she, 
royal or otherwise, to force her own person- 
al views upon the citizens of other coun- 
tries, and compel an international body to 
act in accordance with her personal belicf, 
and in opposition to their own precedents? 
It was no more a sensible thing to do, than 
it would be for her to withhold her expres- 
sions of sympathy from Mrs. Garfield, be- 
cause a woman doctor is one of the con- 
stant attendants in the sick room at the 
White House. 

Perhaps the Queen does not believe in 
homeopathic treatment; why did she not 
inquire if there were delegates of that faith, 
and sulkily declare she would not be Lady 
Patroness if they were admitted? It would 
have been just as sensible. The congress 





was, in a sense, the guest of the nation of 
which she is the representative; and to 
compel them tv modify their action by her 
private belief was, to say the least, a very 
uncourteous thing to do. Doubtless Her 
Majesty, the Queen of the United King- 
doms of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and Empress of all the Indias, is not aware 
that she occupies the position of the fly on 
the wheel of progress. F. F. 

Boston, Mass. 

BEECHEXK ON MONOPOLIES. 

There were two dangerous tendencies de- 
veloping in our time, (Mr. Beecher said). 
There was a great peril and danger from 
the combinations of capital. Money was 
power. We had found that no man could be 
trusted enough to be given too much pow- 
er. Another element was now coming up— 
the power of property. The development 
of wealth was now greater in amount, great- 
er in scope, and greater in extent than ever 
before, and now came the combination of 
wealth. That which was dangerous in in- 
dividual hands became doubly so in combi- 
nation. Gigantic monopolies were created 
by the force of accumulated wealth. Sup- 
pose a man wanted to go into the oil] busi- 
ness, and put $100,000 into the venture. 
The Standard Oil Compapy would say to 
that man, ‘‘You must seJl out to us; you 
must give us a percentage of all your prof- 
its. If you don’t, we will crush you.” If 
the man should say that this was a free 
country, they would reply, ‘‘Yes, and itis 
as free for combined wealth as for a single 
individual.” The Standard Oil Company, 
(said Mr. Beecher), is like twenty Egyptian 
pyramids in a bunch, with a Pharaoh on top 
of each. It is one of the greatest combina- 
tions on the face of the earth, and it is not 
one whit better, because one of the best 
men in it is a member of a leading Baptist 
church in Brooklyn. 

Then there were the railroad combina- 
tions, with five or ten men controlling 10,- 
000 miles of railroads and biltions on bil- 
lions of property. They had their hands on 
the very throat of commerce. If they 
should need to have a man in sympathy 
with them in the executive chair, it would 
require only five pockets to put him there, 
There were going out of New York city at 
least three or four roads that were as yet 
undeveloped dangers to the very existence 
of incorrupt central government. 

Concerning labor troubles. When capi- 
tal organizes, labor must also organize for 
self-defense. The question of wages that 
used to be discussed at one end of society 
was now discussed at both ends. Organ- 
ized labor was the broadest kind of an acad- 
emy, in which men could educate them- 
selves. Mr. Beecher concluded his sermon 
with a few words on Communism, which, 
he held, belonged to the European mind, 
not the American. Communism was a Euro- 
pean attempt to contravene European des- 
potism. It could be set down in this coun- 
try as without any danger to America. Bat 
Communism, too, was a school. It was 
leading men to study social laws, and the 
benefits to be received from the knowledge 
thus gained were ten times greater than any 
danger 





——____-e> eo _—______ 
WOMAN’S WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs.P. D. Browne, of Oakland, California, 
writes encouragingly to the Woman’s King- 
dom ot Chicago. She says: 

‘The women of to-day are convincing the 
world of the truth that if not the equal of 
men physicially, they are intellectually. 
Women have been laboring for the last half 
century, not to compete for the sake of 
competition, but with a quiet determination 
that when they came to the front they 
should measure steel with steel with those 
who would be compelled to acknowledge 
them as equals. Classical studies were en- 
joyed in former days only by the few, 
while the vast army of women studied liter- 
ature without these lights; now they are the 
models of thought. The world has been 
parsimonious of her favors to women; but 
the day is very near when the question will 
cease to be asked regarding the sex of the 
writer. 

‘‘Literary clubs are being formed in many 
a quiet town. When once a woman knows 
what capabilities she possesses, the victory 
is won. Upon our coast, hundreds of wo- 
men are being educated to-day as they never 
were at school. Not in the narrow sense in 
which the word is often used. 

‘‘Education means more than mere know- 
ledge. ‘‘The Every Monday Club,” of Chi- 
cago, the ‘‘Ebell Society” of our own, each 
show what woman may do while yet un- 
known to the great world, while not desir- 
ing to be known. The plan of study pur- 
sued by the Ebell- Society, a society devoted 
to art, science, literature, and music, has 
been varied. In the art section there has 
been the study of Grecian painting, Grecian 
mythology, Pompeian art, Byzantine art, 
Moorish and Arabian art, mythical mon- 
archs represented in Greek art. 

‘‘But these women have at times forgotten 
art and the Renaissance, and dealt with the 
practical questions of the day; of the work 
that is waiting for Woman to do; of what 
she has done in the temperance question; of 
what she has done in the literary world; and 





what she will yet doin both. Can we not 
have more communications regarding these 
works that are opening on every side, that 
to this new portion of the world may come 
an inspiration from the older? Possibly the 
returning winds may waft an inspiration to 
you. Mrs. P. D. Browne. 








Bogus Certificates, 


It is no vile drugged stuff, pretending to 
be made of wonderful foreign roots, barks, 
etc., and puffed up by iong bogus certifi- 
cates of pretended miraculous cures, but a 
simple, pure, effective medicine, made of 
well-known valuable remedies, that fur- 
nishes its own certificates by its cures. We 
refer to Hop Bitters, the purest and best of 
medicines. See another column.—Republi- 
can. 





Kidney-Wort moves the bowels regular- 
ly, cleanses the blood, and radically cures 
kidney disease. gravel, piles, bilions head- 
ache, and pains which are caused by disor- 
dered liver and kidneys. Thousands have 
been cured—why should you not try it? 
Your druggist wi!l tell you that it is one of 
the most suceessful medicines ever known. 
It issold in both dry and liquid form, and 
its action is positive and sure in either.— 
Dallas (Tex.) Herald. 





Thousands of women have been entirely 
cured of the most stubborn cases of female 
weakness by the use. of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 


A Quintette Of 
NEW 


MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. have ready for the Fall Trade, 
and for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs and Sing- 
ing Classes, the following books, of unapproachable 
excellence in their special departments: 


Herald of Praise. 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. Send 
$1.00 for Specimen Copy. 
EMERSON’S 
IDDBA Is. 
75 cents. 
The new and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen Copy. 

EMERSON’S 
SONG BELLS. 
50 cents. 

The new, genial and beautiful collection of School 
Songs. Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy, 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN'S 


BEACON LICHT. 


30 cente. 
All radiant with beauty, and full of the sweetest 
meiody. For Sunday Schools. Send 80 cenvs for 


Specimen Copy. 
-_ wv McINTOSH’S 


Light and Life. 


35 cents. 








A large, well-filled, admirably selected, and every 
way desirable collection of Sunday School and Gos- 
pel Meeting Music. Send 35 cents for Specimen 


Copy. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No.5 PARK STREET, . BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The T'wenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys pt will begin Wednes- 
day, Sepi. 21, 1881. For ca e and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
f. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
see of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonee made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and Rasaing Pet. but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, anthor of “The 
Gates ‘ahs In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her ers and ad- 
mirers. ‘Friends’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless bein great demand for summer 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whess 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘“‘Words 
and their Uses,” “‘Every-day English," etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently ap 

in the Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 

thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

bo .t cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘‘Reminiscences”’ of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acarefal, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
ny and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure, 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, ““A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 
Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
passages from Longfellow’s writlags. They are 
bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 





Round -Robin Series. 


“Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 





No.1. A Nameless Nobleman. 
PRICE $1, 


The scenes are laid in Paris and Prov 

and New England, and the actors m4 Prooshy nobles 

and Pauritsn rustics, in the most quaint and pictur. 

eeque years of the colonial era. the book is rich in 

charming description and dramatic situation, The 

| ey a) a, 4 author nas ed 
8 in e odors 0 th the rose of Provence 

and the mayflower of New England.” . 


No. 2. A Lesson in Love. 
PRICE $1. 


A story of modern society in New York, with 
ise of love-making in "aainty Doudolrs and on 


e rocky New England . . 
“The po! aa they —7 poe The Alliance cals it: 


No. 3. The Georgians, 


PRICE $1. 


A brilliant novel of Southern lif, 
which incidents and types quite ori Wry os 
literature is concerned) are treated with absorbing 
interest. ‘We think this book very close upon 
pe 8 effort. " The grand and a 
‘oun ax of the story lingers i 
the story of Hester Prynue.”” os = ae 


No. 4. Patty’s Perversities. 
PRICE $1. 


“This is the most original story that has appeared 
for peers. — Here Perry in Provisence Pre 
“The new | ound-Robin, ‘Patty’s Perversities,’ is 
already attributed to half a aozen peuple, among 
them Mrs. Julia Schayer, the author of * Lily ; 
cae bet ae , ag Somes rs. Rose 
e, an e daughter of Mrs. A. D, T 
Whitney.’’—Boston Courier 


W. D. HOWELLS’S 


A Fearful Responsibility. 


PRICE $1.50. 


“Against the rich Venetian peshyponnd which our 
author is so fond of throwing into his sketches, out- 
lined with the artistic grace that has made him fa- 
mous, and infused with his delicate wit, they are in- 
finitely more fascinating than any of the creations of 
pure fiction which other modern writers are prone to 
give us."’—Syracuse Herald. 

“Exquisite pieces of workmanship, reflecting the 
very brightness and glow of the atmosphere of 
Southern Europe."’—-New Orleans Democrat. 


MISS NORA PERRYS 


A Book of Love-Stories 


(16mo, $1) is a collection of ten dainty and ful 
stories of New England love and lovers, which the 
Philadelphia North American characterizes as ‘*just 
the thing that people want to read between the inter- 
vals of bathing, promenading, flirting, Saaeien and 
lounging on hotel piazzas."” But the Portland Press 
takes a less entiespeceststs view of it, saying that 
these stories are “‘of the right length for pew Ri in 
rocky nooks of the sea-shore, or bird-haunted or- 
chards,” being, moreover, as ‘‘fresh and flayorous as 
newly-gathered wood-straw berries.” 


AMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 











THE STORY 


——OFP THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY— 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, e ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
1.50 





FOR MACK’S SAKE. By 8S. J. Burke..... ooo 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. ..e..++++se0++ ccccccces 100 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing.......ssecccees evcccces cccccgcccccce 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.........seseeeesee 1 
MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jemness......cccccossccccccsessecse 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.....0.0.0++ sorecccsoesess 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John 8. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmge. oes. cocessseeee coccccocccce 1.25 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
YODge...c.ccc ccccess 08 000 coceecoseges cevene 1.2 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT EOOK.. 9 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Muraers, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
sho U.S. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 


This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 
heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 
Indian campaign, which resulted in the capture of 
this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 
ry spent, and as entertaining reading as one could 
desire. 

What has been said of another book by the eame 
author can well be said of this. 

“If the American people can, by buying this book, 
administer to either the pecuniary re ‘ef or the per- 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we say with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally. This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred against the enemies 
of the republic or the redskins of the plains and lava 

s, he has always done his full duty and conscien- 
tiously,”"—San Francisco Post, 





H —g of the Language. 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
is allowed. 3000 mistakes in pronunciation cor- 
rected. A pocket volume. ice, 60 cents, cheap 
edition, 45 cents. 

It is designed to report the current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 
bulky standards. Webster and Worcester, and due 
consultation with the works of the best English lex- 
icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 
words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 
without offence to good taste. 


Hand-books English Synonyms 


With an appendix showing the correct use of Prep 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. 

L. J. CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand- 
book of 3000 Words often Mispronounced.’’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Hand-book of Punctuation. 
And other Typographical Matters, for the use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers and Scholars. By MAR- 


SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


—BY— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Address at the Centennial Anniversary of the Phi 


Beta Ka of Harvard College, June 30, 1881. Fine 
edition; nage type; tinted paper. Price; 20 centa. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mailon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, .  w Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman’s JounNAL 
and all letters to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Lattae canteining remittances, and sells to the 

business department o , m 

to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Let- 

ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
sent in letters not registered will be at the 

risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription, change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
meney is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
n of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A NEW OFFER. 

On and after September 1, till the end of 
the year, we will send the Woman’s JouR- 
NAL to any new subscriber for fifty cents, 
four months. We do this now, that those 
who know the value of the JouRNAL, and 
wish to increase its circulation, may have 
their hst of names ready and in our hands, 
in time for the first September number. 

Here is one way in which almost every 
Suffragist can aid our common cause. By 
far the larger number of those who read 
the Woman’s JouRNAL four months, con- 
tinue to take and read it. In this way new 
interest is created, and old interests are 
kept alive, and knowledge of the question 
everywhere is obtained. Who will send 
fifty cents for the WomAN’s JouRNAL for 
four months? L. 8. 


so? 
> 


TO THE SUFFRAGISTS OF INDIANA. 

Epitor JourNnAL:—Knowing that the 
Woman’s JOURNAL is read by a large num- 
ber of Suffragists in Indiana, I desire to 
call the attention of the friends of the 
movement in our State to the offer that is 
made in your paper of August 20, to fur- 
nish the JournNAL four months for fifty 
cents. Those of us who read it every week 
know its value, and do not need to be urged 
to continue, but 1 want to suggest to those 
friends ot Suffrage in our State who feel 
the necessity of doing missionary work that 
will enlighten’ the people and help very 
much in the work that lies before us, in 
view of the action of our last Legislature, 
that we can aid in the dissemination of 
knowledge of the cause in this State, by in- 
ducing persons to take the JouRNAL for the 
balance of the year for fifty cents. Itisa 
very good way of circulating literature on 
the subject, and as easily done as is the cir- 
culation of tracts. As yet, we have no or- 
gan in our State, and the JouRNAL, in this 
way, will serve a very good purpose at the 
present, and will prepare the way for what- 
ever we may decide in the future, with ref- 
erence to an organ. Still, we have tbe 
JOUKNAL now, and can use it, as its col- 
umns are Open to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of Woman’s Rights, without the re- 
striction of geographical lines. What will 
benefit the cause in one State, in the argu- 
ment for the use of the ballot for Woman, 
is equally applicable in another. The rea- 
soning on the question itself, which enlight- 
ens the readers of New England and Penn- 
sylvania, applies with equal force to Kan- 
sas and Indiana. 

Then we can furnish articles for the pa- 
per that may seem to be required for our 
own State work, and thus constitute a one- 
ness of purpose, a concentration of ideas, 
that will strengthen all who may be reach- 
ed by this course. 

As it is decided to hold the next annual 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in Louisville, Ky., it is espec- 
ially desirable that we shall spread our lit- 
erature as broadcast as possible over our 
State, that we may be largely represented in 
that meeting. It will be so contiguous to 
Indiana that we can make it of almost as 
much value to us as if the meeting were 
held on our soil. Let us, then, with a view 
to making the most use of that meeting, 
see that the JOURNAL is sent to every south- 
ern county in the State. It is the earnest 
request of a large number of Suffragists, 
that any one who wishes to aid the spread 
of the gospel of Woman’s Rights will 
send the money and the name of some per- 
son or persons to whom they wish the pa- 
per sent for the balance of the year. In 
this way, every Suffragist may be instrumen- 
tal in shedding light all along the line. 

Indiana is entitled to fifteen delegates in 
the Convention of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, aud we hope our del- 
egation will be fall. 

I have had no conference with the editors 
of the JournaL about this matter, but, 
reading their offer, and knowing that they 
work for the cause on a broad scale, I have 
taken the liberty of urging its use wherever 
it can be made available for the purpose it 
aims to accomplish, and I hope for a favor- 
able response in our State. 

Very truly, Mary F. Tuomas. 

Richmond, Ind. 








SCHUOL SUFFRAGE FOK WOMEN. 


Women can be assessed in Massachusetts 
at any time before Oct. 1, and can be regis- 
tered as voters for school committee at any 
time before the fourteenth day before the 
election. The time was extended by the 
law passed last winter. The statement made 
by some of our daily papers that the time is 
up, isa mistake. The poll tax has been re- 
duced to fifty cents. Let every woman get 
herself assessed and registered. L. 8. 
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BOTH SIDES. 


A comment ina late numberof the Athol 
Transcript on a statement of Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, called out the following letter 
and editorial reply in the Transcript of the 
20th inst. It presents both sides, and so is 
welcome to these columns, 

LETTER FROM LUCY STONE. 

Rditor Transcript;--In your paper of last 
week, I find a paragraph in regard to the 
statement of Mrs. Livermore, that there are 
287 employments open to women. Com- 
menting on this, you say: 

Reading Mrs. Livermore’s statement, 
pen le will smile at the frequent allusion, 

Vv 
ed 





oman Suffragists, to the poor defraud- 

sex, and be irresistibly impelled to ask 

whether anything will ever appease their 
clamor? 

Pardon me if I ask, in a spirit not un- 
friendly, whether you would be satisfied if, 
with every occupation open to you, you 
were still denied the right to vote? 

Many men have not thought much about 

this, or considered that the injustice is as 
great, and the wrong as grievous, when wo- 
men are denied the right to vote, as they 
would be in the case of men. I never cease 
to feel the hurt of it, and I marvel that 
men who value their own right to vote 
should be so indifferent to its denial to wo- 
men. : 
We hold it as a theory that ‘‘the consent 
of the governed is the basis of a just gov- 
ernment.” But the governed women are 
excluded from the only form of consent 
known to our laws, viz.: the vote. To-day, 
the women of Massachusetts and Jefferson 
Davis hold the same political rank. The 
men in the State prison, unpardoned crim- 
inals, are the political equals of every man’s 
mother in this State. The men of Macsa- 
chusetts are making their historic record,— 
that they consent to the political degrada- 
tion of their own mothers. 

The Parliament of Great Britain has, at 
this very session, extended municipal Suf- 
frage to the women of Scotland. The wo- 
men of England have held this right twelve 
years. Cannot Massachusetts men, whose 
fathers have Concord and Lexington and 
Bunker Hill as proofs of their loyalty to 
justice and equal rights, now prove their 
own devotion to the same great principles, 
by extending the right to vote to the wo- 
men? 

The old cherish the memory of their 
good deeds. The men of to-day may not 
only win the gratitude of women, by secur- 
ing justice for them, but in doing this they 
will ensure worthy memories, that will 
bless all their days. Why should they not 
do it? Lucy STONE. 


REPLY OF THE ATHOL TRANSCRIPT. 


In the foregoing Mrs. Stone-Blackwell 
discusses with her usual vigor and earnest- 
ness the broad question of absolute Suffrage 
for women. This is a subject on which the 
ablest minds have differed from the begin- 
ning, and probably will continue to differ 
to the end. Itis undeniably a fact, how- 
ever, that the cause of the Suffragists is 
gaining ground. Slowly but surely they 
are approaching the highest pinnacle of 
their hopes. Concession after concession 
has been granted them. The right of 
School Suffrage alone was «a tremendous 
stride—the entering wedge, perhaps, to a 
free ballot. Long-closed avenues of labor 
have been opened to them, and to-day the 
sphere of Woman’s activity for usefulness 
is limited almost entirely by her own capac- 
ity and inclination. 

The advantage thus gained is due not so 
much, we epine, to the conversion of hostile 
sentiment, as to the reluctance of men to en- 
gage in a perpetual strife with their sisters 
over an issue which involves so many social 
and domestic antagonisms. Men, in their 
chivalrous respect for the opposite sex, in- 
stinctively feel that Woman’s demand for 
the privileges of the ballot in the name of 
justice and fairness, cannot be utterly ig- 
nored, and yet their conviction is strong 
that the free use of all these privileges by 
them is subversive of all natural conditions 
—that it is against nature. Their doubt 
does not hinge alone on the propriety of 
Woman’s voting. There might be less ob- 
jection on their part, could they be assured 
that women would go no further than the 
ballot box. But they have no such assur- 
ance. 

The argument that women have not the 
mental and physical adaptabilities for poli- 
tical life that men have, is well worn, but 
its logical correctness has never been en- 
compassed by the most subtle reasoning. 
Most women admit its force, and all must 
intuitively feel it. It is only their Ama- 
zonian representatives, feeling the need of a 
broader field in which to exercise their own 

culiar talents, who really want to vote. 
The rest are happy and content to follow 
out the line of duty and labor which God 
and nature have assigned them. If there is 
any ‘‘degradation” in their condition, it 
must be a very acute mind that can per- 
ceive it. Who shall say that they do not 
accomplish as much for the welfare of hu- 
manity as those who harangue at conven- 
tions and clamor for the right to baw] with 





their husbands and brothers at political 
erings? 

We fear that Mrs. Stone, just and gener- 
ous as she usually is, and evidently al- 
ways strives to be, failsto appreciate how 
much these women do to mould character 
and strengthen the bulwarks of society who 
labor in the home circle alone, distilling in- 
to the minds of their children those princi- 
ples of truth and justice and honor which 
are the basis of genuine manhood and wo- 
manhood—for in her address at the Cum- 
mington Suffr convention, last Tues- 
day, she took “the women sharply to task 
for not taking a greater interest in the Suf- 
frage movement, accusing them of idling 
away their time at home, ‘crocheting, mak- 
ing tatting and working little dogs in per- 
forated paper.” How many good and ro- 
ble women will feel wronged by this charge, 
we need not say. Itis unworthy of Mrs. 
Blackwell; it degrades her sex, which she is 
trying in her own way to elevate. It can- 
not be that she has so poor an opinion of 
those who differ from heras tothe mis- 
sion of the sex, and who, in the sunlight 
which they diffuse around them in their 
homes, are working out the problem of life, 
as it confronts them, zealously, devotedly, 
self-sacrificingly, unconscious that they are 
victims of oppression, desiring no higher 
opportunity than the sacred privilege of be- 
ing the faithful wives of honored and use- 
ful men, making their impress upon the 
world through them, and giving to the 
country children ‘‘who shall carry on the 
national traditions of courage and generos- 
ity, of unselfishness and virtue.” 

Holding these views, and sceptical as we 
are as to the great benefits that will result 
to society and the world from the free use 
of the ballot by women, yet in common 
with thousands of others having similar 
doubts we recognize an element of injustice 
in refusing it to them so long as they de- 
mand it. The surprising thing is that they 
should want it—that, with so many paths 
to usefulness and honcr now open to them, 
any considerable number of them should 
have the ambition to take part personally 
in political affairs, to hold political office, 
to participate in work which isunwomanly, 
and therefore unatural for we'xen. What 
good can it dothem? What reforms can 
they bricg about, what wrongs makeright, 
that men cannot and do pot? Have they a 
greater genius for statecraft? Can they 
solve the problems of public life which con- 
stantly tax the profoundest learning and 
ripest experience of men? Votes alone will 
not do this. 

The time is evidently coming, however, 
when their ambition will be realized. ‘I'hen, 
in the results that wiil follow, either for 
good or for evil, we shall see who has been 
right and who wrong.—Athol Transcript. 
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THE CHASTITY OF BOYS. 


The Springfield Republican has often done 
‘yeoman service” for civilization. But 
never more so, than by its recent fearless 
utterances on social questions. Its editorial 
of August 31, entitled ‘‘The Chastity of 
Boys,” is so important and timely tbat it 
ought to be reprinted in every American 
newspaper. It is as follows: 


A good deal of attention has been be- 
stowed by moralists upon the Cramer girl, 
but there is another party whose mural ruin 
is involved, the Malley boy or boys. Their 
moral delinquency seems to be skipped or 
acccepted as a matter of course. But in 
fact, licentiousness is just as immoral for 
boys and men as for girls and women, and 
burns in the same brand. Society may not 
punish them with equal severity, though it 
is not yet true in New England that young 
men of known profligacy retain social favor, 
unless it be in Boston. The Malleys them- 
selves illustrate this. They were no part of 
respectable social life in New Haven, not- 
withstanding their wealth; they were dis- 
qualified not by race, but by the general 
low tone of their lives. But profligacy is 
not confined to young men of their type; 
it takes hold of the well-bred, the well- 
educated, the young men of promise in 
every walk in life. It blossoms out years 
after in the Howgates and Musgraves who 
have betrayed great trusts in order to get 
the wherewithal to feed pampered lusts. 
Retribution may not be so swift and so ter- 
tible for man as for woman, butit is no less 
certain in the end. 

In discussing the case of the girl, we drew 
the moral that mothers and daughters 
should have a more lively comprehension of 
the liability of the average man to give way 
to temptation and opportunity. So as to 
boys, no duty is more incumbent upon par- 
ents than to bring them up to the restraints 
of chastity. Chief among the influences to 
that end, we reckon a full knowledge of the 
mystery of being, reverently communicated 
from the parents’ own lips, before others 
have had a chance to communicate it filthily. 
Such a knowledge removes all! prurient curi- 
osity early, and impresses upon the young 
mind the seal of sanctity touching such 
matters, which it will not allow to be broken 
in wantonness. A clergyman who drew 
the attention of parents to this matter in a 
sermon was met in the aisle by a good moth- 
er who upbraided him with the trouble she 
should now have in answering little Johnny’s 
questions. ‘‘Well,” said he, ‘‘Mrs.——, you 
ought to congratulate yourself that they will 
be answered from the pure lips of his moth- 
er, and not by the boys in the street.” They 
will soon be answered, depend upon it, and 
the question is whether we shall make our 
children’s first impression of the sexual re- 
lations clear, correct and moral, explaining 
and justifying that profound love of parent 
and child which is the child’s first emotion, 
—or whether we shall let it be garbled, mys- 
tical, ignorant and foul,—the first step in 
corruption. 

We observe that at a ‘‘mothers’ meeting,” 
at the Northfield gathering, the subject was 
discussed whether children could ‘‘under- 
stand the plan of salvation,” and some told 
about the little boys they had left at home, 
while they sang bymns over the country. 
Do the mothers themselves ‘‘understand 
the plan of salvation”? Do they under- 
stand, to begin with, the plan of damna- 





tion? And ie it an entire defense against it, 
to bring up a child in Mr. Moody’s style of 
religion, and expect him to go through life 
unscathed, at the same time keeping him in 
ignorance of the charge of dynamite pas- 
sions which have also been entrusted to his 
care? We think it is incumbent upon pa- 
rents to teach children early the dangerous 
side of their being, so that they may pass 
the common schoo! and the high school in 
self-respecting and other-respecting propri- 
ety of walk and conversation. It is to boys 
the best foundation of that chivalrous and 
devoted attitude toward women, which is 
due to the mothers of the race, who imperil 
their own lives that others may live, and 
which is one of the best ways of insuring 
honorable relations with the other sex. 

This is the very gospel of equal rights, 
which includes woman’s rights. It assails 
that double standard of morality, which 
excuses in men what it condemns in wo- 
men, and is at the foundation of all the 
wrongs of woman,—her political wrongs 
as well. From the scholarly essayist, 
Francis Parkman, inthe pages of the North 
American Review, to the vulgar debauchee 
who carries out the vicious theory to its 
logical conclusions, the advocates of the 
subordination of women agree in holding 
women to a stricteraccount thanmen. But 
this distinction can no longer be maintain- 
ed. The standard will be equalized. Either 
that of women will be fatally lowered, or 
that of men must be radically raised. 

This gospel of ‘‘chastity irrespective of 
sex’’ needs to be preached and practiced, as 
never before, throughout New England and 
the United States. Morals have deteriorat- 
ed with the growth of our cities and manu- 
facturing towns. The allusion to Boston 
is, we regret to say, more than justified. 
The bitter opposition to Woman Suffrage 
which the Boston delegations have so often 
shown in our political conventions, has had 
its root very largely in the social corruption 
which has eaten out the heart of too many 
of our young men, and has thoroughly per- 
verted their estimate of woman as a moral 
and intellectual being. 

In saying this, we do not mean that Bos- 
ton is worse than our other great cities. 
New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis are on a still lower level. But we do 
say that if the facts were known, it would 
be found that a large share of the rooted 
hostility to Woman Suffrage is based on the 
fear that equal rights will release women 
from the impure grasp of men. For Wo- 
man Suffrage means, always and every 
where, an equal code of morals for women 
and men. H. B. B. 

i el 
THE SOCIAL EVIL IN UTAH. 

Eprror JouRNAL:—The editorial ‘‘Anti- 
polygamy,” in the JourRNAL of Aug. 13, 
just received, is a sound, just and able pa- 
per, presenting the subject in its true light. 
Its statements in regard to the increase of 
Mormonism over the country are especially 
true, and the experiment of the great 
Pacific Railroad, which, it was hoped, 
would destroy the barbaric institution, by 
bringing it into contact with Eastern civili- 
zation, has actually given the system, as you 
say, ‘‘the means of indefinite growth and 
enlargement.” But the writer of the paper 
in question labors under one serious misap- 
prehension in relation to the effects of Wo- 
man Suffrage in Utah. 

It is lamentably true, as you say, that 
Mormonism ‘‘having put women in chains 
morally and materially, the mere gift of the 
ballot is powerless to relieve them.” From 
a knowledge of the subject, I have no doubt 
that if the question of polygamy, or anti- 
polygamy, were left to thedecision of the 
Mormon women of Utah, and a vote taken 
to-day, it would result in the perpetuation 
of the infamous institution, simply because, 
as the JOURNAL says, ‘‘they are the victims 
of theological superstition, and dare not 
rebel.” But we may add, they are the vic- 
tims of theological tyranny as well as su- 
perstition. 

1 could give you scores of well authenti- 
cated cases in Utah where women have been 
asked, ‘‘What ticket did you vote?” and 
where the reply has been, ‘‘I do not know, 
I voted the one given me by the teacher,” 
(an officer of the priesthood). Icould fur- 
nish you with the name of a prominent 
Mormon woman who, chafing under priest- 
ly intolerance, undertook to vote the ‘‘Gen- 
tile’ or opposition ticket at a certain elec- 
tion. When she offered her ticket to the 
judge of election he refused it, saying: 

“You have made a mistake, Sister H., 
that is the Gentile ticket.” 

‘‘There is no mistake about it,” she re- 
plied, “‘that is the ticket I wish to vote.” 

‘*You can’t vote that ticket here,” said 
the incorruptible official, sternly, ‘‘and I 
sball not be a party to such disobedience to 
counsel,” 

Two days afterward Sister H. was sum- 
moned before the high council of priests, to 
answer to the charge of ‘‘apostacy,” for at- 
tempting to vote the Gentile ticket. From 
these circumstances it is easy to see how the 
ballot 1s powerless to break the chains of 
the women of Utah. 

But I have digressed from the subject to 
which 1 asked to call attention. The arti- 
cle remarks that ‘‘Suffrage for women has 
indeed done much good, even in Utah. It 
has suppressed houses of prostitution, and 
has organized the women into societies for 





the promotion of many worthy public ob- 
jects.” I will not contradict the latter part 
of the foregoing sentence, although there 
are many conflicting opinions regarding the 
various women’s organizations of the Terri- 
tory, but whoever assert that houses of 
prostitution have been suppressed in Utah 
by any means whatever, speak of what they 
know nothing about. I can give you statis- 
tics from the very best possible authorities, 
in corroboration of the statement that there 
is more immorality in Salt Lake City, and 
more lost women there, than in any other 
place of its size in the United States. I 
will go further and say that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of these lost women are 
children of Mormon parentage, and not 
“demoralized outsiders,” as has been fre- 
quently stated; also that a majority of the 
patrons and supporters of these iniquitous 
institutions are also born of Mormon par- 
ents. Ofcourse I will not pretend that the 
Gentile element is all perfection and virtue; 
on the contrary, we could wish that there 
were less legitimate grounds of criticism. 
But I assert, that for every one imported 
woman of bad character, ninety-nine have 
been born or reared in the Mormon faith. 
A certain noted woman in Salt Lake City 
has frequently said that she was continually 
turning away young Mormon girls who de- 
sired to become inmates of her house. The 
streets are thronged of an evening with 
girls scarce in their teens, whose behavior 
betrays their occupation only too well. An 
old Mormon lady said to the writer but a 
few days since: ‘‘My heart aches when I 
go out in the evening and see the number 
of girls, whose parents I know to be good 
Mormons, and who are going to destruction 
as fast as they can.” I assure you that the 
foregoing is not exaggeration, but the sad 
and bitter truth. 

And now permit mea few words on the 
cause of this sad state of affairs. We, who 
live in the midst of it, can see it so plainly 
that we can read as werun. The reasons 
are contained in one word—polygamy! Oh, 
would to God that the American people 
could only realize all that this one word 
means to humanity! It renders man coarse, 
tyrannical and heartless; it enslaves and 
ruins woman, and crucifies every God-given 
feeling of her nature. It brings thousands 
of little children into being, with hatred and 
wickedness as their only birthright; chil- 
dren who are brought forth in sorrow and 
tears, and cradled in misery and iniquity. 
These children are taught from their earli- 
est years that either polygamy or social im- 
purity must perforce exist, and are bidden 
to choose between the two systems. They 
grow up feeling that their parents are living 
in an immoral manner, and think that they 
too have aright to follow their own evil in- 
clinations. And as they fully realize from 
bitter experience the dreadful unhappiness 
existing in polygamous relations, they vol- 
untarily enter a life of shame in preference 
to going into polygamy. They say candid- 
ly that as, in point of real virtue, both sys 
tems are equal, they will choose the one 
having less restraints and obligations, and 
more worldly comforts than the other. 

Thus polygamy has brought about the 
very social condition which the Mormon 
leaders have always contended that it pre- 
vented. Any one interested enough in the 
subject to inquire about the results of polyg- 
amy could be confronted with such an 
array of horrible facts as would convince 
the most sceptical unbeliever that the sys- 
tem isa foul and shameful crime against 
religion, morality, society and American 
institutions. J. A. F. 

Salt Lake City, Aug. 20, 1881. 
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NEW DIVOKCE LAW OF MASSACHUSETTS. 





The new law resnecting divorce is of such 
importance to women, that it deserves 
special consideration. The committee who 
reported the bill, prepared it in response to 
a number of petitions ‘for such legislation 
as will mitigate the evils of divorce.” The 
petitions are as absurd and monstrous as 
would be one to mitigate the evils of en- 
forcing contracts, or to mitigate the evils of 
punishing crime. The mistake of regard- 
ing a remedy as a disease may well account 
for a retrograde treatment of the imaginary 


disorder. 
It is true indeed that divorces are an evi- 


dence of the defective moral character of 
those who suffer these punishments; and if 
the number of them be on the increase, the 
fact certainly should create anxiety in all 
who desire to elevate society. Any meas- 
ures, therefore, to diminish the adulteries, 
desertions, cruelties and other crimes, which 
are the occasions of divorce, are proper 
subjects of social and legislative consider- 
ation; while any measure to diminish the 
number of divorces for reasonable cause, as 
if they were in themselves evils, is a cruel 
denial of justice to injured persons. 

The frequency of divorces when allowed 
on the mere agreement of the parties, or for 
light causes, as was the case in the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and the French Rev- 
olution, is indeed lamentable. But even 
in those times, divorces were the conse- 
quence, and not the cause, of the general 
corruption of morals. And these examples 
should lead our law-givers not to the total 
denial of divorce, but to granting it only 
for substantial reasons. 
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The statute, however, that I propose to 
consider, though mostly backward, has in it 
one step forward. But before examining it 
in detail, 1am compelled to touch on the 
general subject of divorce, and to show 
what the system was that the act aims to 
change. 

The complete prohibition of divorce was 
a device of the Romish church. Since the 
reformation, most Protestant nations have 
granted divorce, and the tendency has 
been to enlarge its sphere of action. 
America has taken the lead iu this direction, 
and now almost all the States have laws 
very similar to those of Massachusetts, but 
in some extending divorces still further, 
and, it seems to me, too far. The subject, 
however, that Iam looking at, is not the 
law of other States, but only that of Massa- 
chusetts. 

If we examine the causes of divorce in 
this State, it is clear that justice imperative- 
ly demands this redress for all of them. 

1. Adultery is the most frequent cause. 
The propriety of allowing divorces for this 
reason, is, in this country, so generally, if 
not universally, admitted, except among 
Catholics, that I shall use no argument to 
enforce the position. 

2. Utter desertion for three years is an- 
other cause. For the breach of a common 
contract the law gives the best remedy it 
can. Where one spouse abandons the other, 
shall it offer no redress for the injured party 
against the violation of the most sacred con- 


tract? 
3. Becoming a Shaker, or, in the words of 


the statute, “joining and continuing three 
years with a religious sect or society which 
believes the relation of husband and wife 
void or unlawful.” This is only a form of 
desertion, and should be treated like any 
other. 

4. Extreme eruelty, and cruel and abusive 
treatment, are other causes. What system 
of law is it, that would compel a woman to 
remain the wife of a man, whose conduct 
places her in perpetual peril of bodily in- 
jury? Even a slave, in some places, was 
given his liberty if his master treated him 
too cruelly. 

5. Neglect to maintain wife. The statute 
allows divorce when the husband, being of 
sufficient ability, grossly or wantonly and 
cruelly refuses or neglects to provide suit- 
able maintenance for his wife. This is only 
a variety of extreme cruelty, and to be 
treated accordingly, 

6. Sentence to confinement in State prison 
for life or not less than five years. Why 
should a woman be compelled to remain the 
wife of a man, who has committed a crime 
so great that society will not endure his 
presence? 

7. Gross and confirmed habits of drunk- 
enness. So far from doubting whether this 
be not a sufficient cause of divorce, it seems 
to me that it would be wiser, where women 
have or are likely to have, children, to get 
divorced from drunken husbands oftener 
than they do. 

Few people, 1 believe, can read the fore- 
going jist without feeling the apparent need 
of giving a divorce for every one of the 
causes stated; and that on this subject, as 
on many others, we have improved on the 
common law of our mothercountry. Every 
one of these causes is a crime of the guilty 
party, except joining the Shakers, and the 
de ertion that ensues, even in that case, 
would be acrime, if we did not regard it as 
committed under an insane delusion. 

There is one argument which has often 
been used against extending divorce,—the 
authority of Jesus, who, it is alleged, would 
sanction no divorce except for adultery. 
But those who think there is no appeal from 
this authority should remember that Jesus 
was only speaking of the cause which would 
justify a man in putting away his wife, and 
not of the rights of the wife against the 
husband, which are always far more in need 
of legal protection; and further, that in 
naming ‘‘fornication” he doubtless meant to 
include in the word all equally great viola- 
tions of the nuptial vow, which would cover 
every one of the causes of divorce known 
to our law. I have neither books nor time 
at present for biblical criticism. But Iam 
gratified to find that Rosenmiiller, the only 
commentator I have consulted, in his 
Scholia on Matthew, ch. 19, v. 9, cites Ori- 
gen as saying that the mention of fornica- 
tion was not made as a narrow exception, 
but certainly as an example to distinguish 
grave offences from lhghter ones.* It is 
strange that the censure of cruel and sensu- 
al husbands in Judea, intended for the pro- 
tection of wives, should ever be distorted 
into a system which lessens their protection. 
Were Jesus on earth now, I am sure he 
would approve the great principles of the 
Massachusetts code on this subject. 

It is sometimes thought if innocent 
spouses were bound by law to their guilty 
partners, it would in the end promote con- 
jugal harmony and the welfare of children. 
No» law, however, ought to do injustice in 
Both 
husbands and wives often forgive the great- 
est marital offences. But it is for each in- 
dividual sufferer to decide how far one 
should go in that direction. And I must 
believe, considering the grave reasons for 





bd Mentionem non fleri in vim stricte exceptionis, 
sed exempli gratia, nimirum ut graviores mores lev- 
ioribus discernantur, 





which alone divorces are allowed, that no 
one could expect that an enforced continu- 
ance of the legal bond would often improve 
the character of the sinners, or promote the 
happiness of the innocent spouses and child- 


ren. 

It is often urged that the freedom of di- 
vorce has a harmful influence on society. 
I can see only two ways in which this could 
happen, first, by leading people to make 
improper marriages from the knowledge 
that they can easily be divorced; secondly, 
by the separated spouses becoming centers 
of moral contagion. As to the first idea, it 
is a strange supposition that people ever 
marry with a view of getting divorced. Oc- 
casionally a villain marries a woman whom 
he intends to desert. But the wretch never 
has a thought of divorce, and runs away 
when his object, often robbing his wife, 
is accomplished. 

Innocent persons who have obtained di- 
vorces are made no worse by being separ- 
ated from their guilty partners; indeed in 
consequence of being relieved from such 
burdens they are frequently enabled to 
bring up their children better, and in other 
ways to increase their own good influence. 

Whether the guilty party becomes a more 
dangerous member of society by being ex- 
tluded from the companionship of his 
spouse, perhaps admits of no general answer, 
affirmative or negative. 

This, however, may be remarked, that the 
man who has abandoned his wife, or 1s con- 
fined in the State prison, or the woman who 
has become a Shaker, remains exactly in the 
same situation, whether divorced or not; 
that persons who are guilty of adultery, or 
become habitual drunkards, or the husbands 
who are guilty of extreme cruelty to their 
wives, or neglect to maintain them, are not 
likely to exert a more pernicious influence 
merely because their power of doing wrong 
is diminished by separating them from their 
unfortunate victims. On the contrary, may 
it not sometimes happen, that the shock of 
a divorce actually improves their character? 
However, the question does not seem to me 
to have any bearing whatever on the right of 
divorce, to which, by the very nature of 
marriage, every one violating the nuptial 
contract seriously in its very essence ought 
to be subject. 

In examining the new divorce law, it is 
well to remember that the modern humane 
divorce system originated in the growing 
respect for women, and was intended chief- 
ly for their protection. It is true the di- 
vorce laws are, in most of their provisions, 
equal for both sexes; but the protection 
they give wives is far more important than 
what they give husbands. Husbands are 
more frequently adulterers, drunkards, and 
inmates of State prisons than wives. It is 
only husbands who can be capable 
of neglecting the support of their 
wives. And, though women sometimes 
show a remarkable aptitude for tormenting, 
yet to practice the gross, cruel treatment 
which the law notices, is, except in very 
rare cases, only possible for husbands. As 
women, then, most need the protection of 
the divorce law, all changes made or pro- 
posed in it, ought to be vigilantly watched 
by all friends of equal rights for both sexes. 

Passing, however, from these general 
considerations, I come to the new law. The 
first section of the act authorizes the judge 
who grants a divorce for a criminal offence, 
in his discretion, to have notice of it given 
to the district attorney, who is directed to 
have a complaint against the offender made 
before a magistrate, or to present the same 
to the grand jury. Though I doubt the 
wisdom of such frequent indictments for 
adultery and cruelty as this act may lead 
to, ldo not propose to discuss the matter 
here. Nor do I care to find fault with the 
second section, which delays making the 
decree of divorce absolute for six months 
after it is ordered, though when both parties 
are personally present in court at the trial, 
I see no real need of such postponement. 

The fourth section, which enables the 
guilty party to a divorce to marry again, 
after the expiration of two years from the 
final decree of divorce, without any leave 
granted by the court, is a vast improvement 
on the present law, which prohibits the 
poor offender from marrying during the 
rest of his life, unless he can get leave of 
the court on a petition. I wish the act went 
further. The true change would be, not to 
prohibit marriage at all. Marriage is the 
great reforming and elevating influence in 
society. To prohibit marriage as a punish- 
ment for crime, is a great outrage, and a 
sure mode of promoting licentiousness. 

The third section of the bill authorizes 
the court before which a libel for divorce 
is pending, without entering a decree of di- 
vorce (it is implied that the libellant is en- 
titled to such a decree) to continue the case 
from time to time (indefinitely), and during 
such continuance to make such orders ‘‘con- 
cerning a temporary separation of the par- 
ties, the separate maintenance of the wife, 
and the custody and support of minor chil- 
dren, as, in its judgment, the interests of 
the parties and the necessities of the case 


demand.” mii 
This is a most extraordinary provision, 


bringing back, in a surreptitious manner, 
the abomination of divorce from bed and 
board, which, for the best reasons, the Leg- 
islature had deliberately repealed. What 





an arbitrary power is given to the court! 
Let us consider a single case. A lady brings 
a libel for divorce against her husband for 
cruelty or desertion. She has a trial, and 
the facts are established to the satisfaction 
of the court, and the court gives her the 
custody of the children, and orders the hus 
band to pay her money for the maintenance 
of herself and them. The law entitles her 
to a divorce, but the judge, thinking him- 
self wiser than the general law, refuses a 
divorce, and makes the busband and wife 
live apart. The unfortunate woman may 
soon desire to marry again, but the judge 
refuses a divorce. She may die without a 
will, leaving real and personal property. 
Her personal property and a life estate in 
her real, go to her husband, while her chil- 
dren are left to his mercy. Even if she 
leave a will, nothing in it can prevent the 
traitor from enjoying half the personal 
property and a life interest inthe real. I 
do not mean to charge that any one of our 
judges would be so unwise as to exercise 
the power given him by this section, bnt 1 
do say that no such power ought to be given 
to any judge. 

The illustration which I have introduced, 
shows the evil operation of divorce from 
bed and board. Sad as it is, it is only one 
aspect of a great wrong. As long as di- 
vorces from bed and board are the only 
remedy in any place for marital offences, 
the consequences are and must be, that 
many of the half-separated parties cannot 
endure the condition. Some enter into new 
marriage relations, illegal of course, endur- 
ing the disgrace, which is greater or less, 
according to country and station, and 
branding the stigma of illegitimacy upon 
the children, fruits of such relations. Oth- 
ers, especially men, are drawn into licen- 
tious courses. Otbers, especially women, 
lead pure lives, but are forced to forego 
the highest happiness. It is not Massa- 
chusetts alone, but the United States, 
England, continental Europe, and all histo- 
ry, that warn us not to bring back in any 
shape a system which has always been mis- 
chievous and demoralizing wherever prac- 
ticed. 8. E. SEWALL. 
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A MODEL POLICEMAN, 


Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, having been 
appointed, in accordance with a vote of the 
last town-meeting, a special policeman to 
enforce the liquor laws, commenced opera- 
tions May 1 and has made life a burden for 
the past four months to the astonished 
liquor-sellers of his town. The selectmen, 


who are on the side of the saloons, have’ 


finally discharged him for doing his duty. 
Having failed to coax or bully him into in- 
activity, they have set the instructions of 
the town-meeting at defiance and have re- 
moved the only officer who ever went to 
work with the intention of fully enforcing 
the existing license laws. 

Mr. Faxon has printed avery lively and 
amusing narrative of his experiences. He 
forced the licensed dealers to put up signs, 
to remove screens, to refuse liquor to mi- 
nors and drunkards, and to conform strictly 
to the provisions of their licenses. He has 
suppressed three unlicensed saloons in as 
many months. He has employed detec- 
tives, and has himself visited the saloons 
repeatedly in disguise. He has inspected 
them at long range by a powerful field 
glass. During his brief term of office he has 
had more than thirty writs issued, and, at 
the time of his removal, he had between 
seventy-five and one hundred complaints 
booked for prosecution. Clearly the alter- 
native was to put an end to the policeman 
or to the liquor traffic—so the guardians of 
the town, as ‘‘defenders of the trade which 
makes rogues,” have abolished the police- 
man, and Mr. Faxon retires upon his lau- 
rels. He closes his report to his fellow- 
citizens with the following characteristic 
sentence: 

*‘Although I may no longer have official 
authority, [ am bound to make it hot for 
the rumsellers in the future, even hotter 
than I have in the past.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The admirable summary of our present 
divorce law by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall de- 
serves careful perusal. 


Kerosene will remove stains from furni- 
ture. It has also been known to remove the 
furniture, stains and all, with the stove and 
a servant-girl thrown in, oftentimes. 


Senator Dawes thinks that the spoils sys- 
tem cannot be abolished by a “statute.” 
Wethink that it cannot be abolished with- 
out one. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes is engaged in pre- 
paring his personal reminiscences of Dean 
Stanley for the next number of Harper's 
Magazine. : 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s acting in the 
play cf ‘False Colors,” at Newport, had the 
finish of an experienced dramatic artist, ac- 
cording to all the reports. 


The friends of Rev. D. P. Livermore and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, will be glad to 
snow that they arrived in this city on 
Wednesday last, in time to breakfast at 
home. Mrs. Livermore is much improved 
in health by her trans-atlantic trip. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
cheicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 
desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have alsoon show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents, 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. ; 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 














No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for of 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, tha 
for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... $10 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for..... cr 
Weighing 34 oz., over % yard long... 5 
Weighing 3 0z., over 26 tn. long, for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5¢.; cost 


PARIS HATRF 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, 


















t the goods may be seen and inspected before being 


17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; less 
than cost. The st size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, ic. per bunch. Real 
— Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 

anted water curl, the prettiest and most 

natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 

aed . es’ and Gents’ cial 

——~ of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
We warrant to sell the best and ch 


est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 
: : BOSTON 








BOSTON: * . . 





BALTIMORE: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. | 


506 Washington Street, 


NEW YORE: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over, forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











Senator Bayard will deliver an address on 
civil service reform, in Cambridge, some 
time during the month of October. 


William Penn was a very honest man, as 
the wor!d goes. He would not rob the In- 
dians of their lands. Nota bit of it. He 
honorably gave them several pounds of 
bread and some jack-knives for the territo- 
ry of Pennsylvania. Such honesty cannot 
but be admired. It is not altogether ex- 
tixct. 

Col. John A. White, son of the late Na- 
thaniel White, and proprietor of the Eagle 
Hotel and the Concord Machine Works, 
Concord, N. H., was married in thiscity on 
Monday to Miss Ella H. Corning of Boston. 
They sail in the steamer Baltic, from New 
York for Europe, where they will spend 
about three months, 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Lafayette, 
Ind., has assumed editorial charge of Our 
Herald, a paper originally devoted entirely 
to temperance. Mrs. Gougar will add to 
its temperance interest the claim for Equal 
Suffrage. We have received the first num- 
bers. It is a well printed, bright and come- 
ly paper, and will, no doubt, be an aid to 
two good causes. 


The $80,000 for the benefit of the profes- 
sorships of natural science and lan- 
guages, itis reported, was given by Matthew 
Vassar with the condition that if a woman 
were ever appointed to fill one of those 
chairs, the money should revert to the city 
treasury, and be applied toward the payment 
of the city debt. The bequest will thus be 
at once his glory and his shame. 


Whether a given number of ounces of 
silver shall be commercially equivalent to 
an ounce of gold, is a question which coin- 
age cannot settle and governments cannot 
settle, any more than they can determine 
how many pounds of butter shall be com- 
mercially equivalent to ten pounds of sug- 
ar. . . The only exception to this general 
rule is in the fractional coins used for small 
change, which are a legal tender only to a 
limited extent.—Jndependent. 


The Jewish Messenger urges not only to 
abolish the lattice-work in the women’s gal- 
lery, and then the gallery itself, so as to al- 
low the women to sit with their husbands 
and brothers, but that the women should be 


allowed also to vote in ecclesiastical mat--. 


ters and hold office. ‘‘Why,” it asks, ‘“‘has 
the educated American Jewess no voice in 
the synagogue, while every clerk or dry- 
goods drummer can record his vote and be 
eligible to office?” The Jewish Messenger ex- 
pects the German Hebrews to meet the 
proposition with ridicule; but its proposi- 
tion is American, if not Teutonic, and we 
do not see why a female seat-owner has not 
the same right of representation as a male. 





The commission appointed by the Cana- 
dian government to examine and report on 
a reform of the civil service, has just made 
a report in favor of competitive examina- 
tions such as are in force in England. The 
present Canadian mode of nomination ‘‘by 
political influence and appointment with- 
out examination as to qualifications,” is 
pronounced ‘‘defective in the highest de- 
gree,” because it puts unfit men in position, 
embarrasses ministers, and turns politics in- 
to a disgraceful scramble for office. Human 
nature is alike everywhere. 


The Society of Political Education, No. 
4 Morton street, New York, has just 
issued a pamphlet containing 250 questions 
pertaining to political economy, constitu- 
tional law, the theory and administration of 
government, and current politics, among 
which Woman Suffrage is not even named. 
These voluminous questions, many of them 
trivial or abstruse, are recommended to stu- 
dents for special investigation or as topics 
for writing and debate. But the question 
whether men have a right to govern women 
without their consent is not thought worth 
consideration. The question whether the 
principles, tastes, and interests of women 
should be represented is ignored. 


The tragic death of Judge Colt plunged 
in sorrow one of the happiest domestic cir- 
cles in this,;commonwealth. The devotion 
of the judge to his wife and family was 
most tender, and his bachelor colleague, 
Chief Justice Gray, used to remark play- 
fully of him, that he ‘‘never saw a man so 
much married.” The fortunate lady was 
Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, of Oswego, by whom 
he has had five children. From their beau- 
tiful home in Pittsfield they dispensed a 
most genuine hospitality. Their wide par- 
lor, lined with books, in homely old-fash- 
ioned style, and the glowing fireplace, sym- 
bolizing the cordiality of host and hostess, 
which could not be counterfeited, will be 
recalled by many who will sympathize 
ceeply with the afflicted family. 


The grave charges of social immorality in 
Utah, which we publish to-day, are made 
upon the authority of a lady resident in Salt 
Lake City, who has given us her real name 
and address, and will hold herself responsi- 
ble for their correctness. We have hither- 
to accepted the contrary assurance from 
Mormon sources. But the statement, if 
true, is only a repetition of the well-known 
experience of polygamous society else- 
where. In Oriental countries, virtue is not 
supposed to exist either in man or woman. 
Hence the seclusion of the harem. If the 
same is not wholly true in Utah, it must be 
due to the enfranchisement of the women of 
the Territory, with the increased respect 
which always accompanies the legal recog- 
nition of political equality. 
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A GREAT INDUSTRY. 


“With time and patience the mulberry leaf becomes 
satin.”"—Hastern Proverb. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that silk 
culture is an impending industry of the 
United States. The frequent items in the 
newspapers, statistical and otherwise, relat- 
ing to it, indicate increasing interest in the 
subject, and the public mind is being edu- 
cated more and more in reference to one of 
the great industries of the world. 

The announcement that one of the papers 
to be read and discussed at the approaching 
Woman’s Congress, is on the subject of 
sericulture is a significant fact; another is 
that the Woman’s Silk Culture Association 
of the United States proposes to hold an ex- 
hibition of the silk products of the country, 
in Philadelphia thisautumn. Whether this 
association intends to have papers and dis- 
cussions or the subject, 1 have not seen 
stated. We hope that it may be so, and 
that the public will be duly informed con- 
cerning the approaching meeting through 
the press. And whileI am on the subject, 
it may not be out of place just here to say, 
that we wish to know more about this as- 
sociation in Philadelphia, a notice of which 
was copied in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, some 
time since. It is desirable to know the ad- 
dress of the secretary of the association. 
A friend of mine who is much interested 
in the subject, desiring information for her- 
self and others, in regard to the aid this as- 
sociation would furnish amateurs in the 
business, has written, addressing letters to 
the association, but has not received an- 
swers. 
Like the old-fashioned people in class 
meeting, I have an ‘‘experience of my own,” 
in regard to silk worms. It is but small 
really in itself, and when compared to that 
of the Empress of China or any other al- 
mond-eyed woman of the Celestial Empire, 
who is familiar with the subject, and ‘‘walks 
in silk attire’ every day, it dwindles into 
insignificance, but nevertheless, it is my 
own well-earned experience, and this ex- 
perience is the reason for the hope that is 
within me,—the expectation that great 
things can yet be done, here in Indiana, as 
elsewhere, with the mulberry tree and the 
mulberry worm. 

My experience with silk worms and my 
enthusiasm in the subject, was not brought 
about by any special ‘‘outside pressure,” or 
by very much knowledge of what others 
were doing or intending todo. It was after 
I began my work that I learned that there 
was a Woman’s Association in Philadel- 
phia, and my attention was especially at- 
tracted to the statements of statistics, etc., 
in the newspapers, afterI had begun my 
enterprise. Indeed I was making statistics 
of my own about the time I read some im- 
portant statements ip the papers concerning 
this increasing industry in America. My 
statistics consisted in counting my silk- 
worms—after they were hatched! And al- 
though I knew of the growing interest in 
the subject, my research among authors in 
regard to sericulture preparatory to writing 
some papers on the subject, and care of the 
worms, were coincident with the statements 
that from time to time appeared in the 
newspapers, concerning the impending in- 
dustry. And thus it is, a power which we 
do not comprehend operates on minds here 
and there, and when the fullness of time 
has .come, all are ready to unite in one 
general purpose and carry forward one gen- 
eral work. 

Early last spring, when casting about for 
a suitable subject for an essay to read at our 
local horticultural society, being left free 
to choose my subject, I decided to treat of 
the mulberry tree and the mulberry worm. 
As you may be sure, this was an almost in- 
exhaustible theme, but I selected the most 
salient points and most suitable to the occa- 
sion. At the suggestion of my esteemed 
friend, Dr. John A. Warder (who, by the 
way, knows more about trees than any man 
in America, perhaps), I consulted Landon’s 
Arboretum, vol. 3, as authority concerning 
the mulberry tree. Anexceedingly interest- 


‘ ingarticle in the Atlantic Monthly of Nov., 


1880, entitled ‘‘The Silk Industry in Amer- 
ica,” by 8. T. Barrows, was recalled to mind, 
and carefully read. I corresponded with 
Mons. de Boissiere, of Silkville, Kansas, 
who sent me, according toa request, sam- 
ples of cocoons and a few silkworm eggs. 
I wanted the cocoons to illustrate my lec- 
ture, and thought a few silk worms would 
be an interesting study during their life for 
afew weeksinthe summer. At the meet- 
ing of our society my auditors appeared 
much interested in the subject, and also in 
the specimens of cocoons on exhibition. 

In anticipation of the appetite of the 
coming worm, I ordered of a nurseryman 
some white mulberry trees, but was sadly 
disappointed at not being able to obtain any 
in this vicinity. To Bloomington, IIL, I 
sent an order for the requisite tree. In the 
mean time the premature hot weather in 
May came upon us, and I contemplated 
taking my little box containing the embryo 
silk worms into the cellar, for fear I should 
have a family of spinners and weavers, and 
no food for them. One warm morning, 
after a warm night, my anxiety amounted 
to fear, as I fully realized how the thermom- 
eter must be “cutting up.” I flew down 
stairs, and when I raised the lid of the box, 





lo! the inside was alive with minute black 
caterpillars; nearly half the tiny, violet- 
colored eggs were hatched, and the former 
contents were on the search for food. The 
leaves of an Osage orange hedge, belonging 
to a neighbor across the street, were burst- 
ing forth, aud we fed the worms on them, 
as a substitute for the mulberry. Ina few 
days the whole nest of eggs was hatched, 
and the worms placed in shallow boxes, 
eating in calm contentment the leaves of 
the Osage orange. And upon this they 
waxed strong and thrived, many of them 
attaining three and a half inches in length. 
No words can describe Low interesting 
they were. I shall not attempt to try, bat 
will only say that all repulsion, which is 
generally felt towards worms and reptiles, 
was entirely unfelt towards them. After 
they shed their skin the last time, their col- 
ors were exquisite; when seen through a 
magnifying glass, they are proportionately 
more beautiful. And when they cease to 
eat, and prepare to make their silken house, 
what a wonder is revealed in nature! We 
called their six front feet their hands, as 
they sat up on the hindmost fect, and with 
hands and little nippers—with which they 
had nibbled leaves so industriously—they 
spun and wove the shining cocoon, the air- 
tight and water-tight house in which to 
sleep and undergo the metamorphosis, be- 
fore coming forth with wings and micro- 
scopic feathers, a Psyche, fit subject fora 
poet’s song. 

To take a practical view of the’ subject, 
it is impurtant to know if a market can be 
found for cocoons. Almost every farmer's 
family can raise a few hundred silk worms, 
and many people in towns have space for 
mulberry trees and room for worms, but 
where will they find a market for the co- 
coons? Filiatures, or reeling establish- 
ments, will no doubt be erected, as the de- 
mand increases for them. People will not 
engage in the rearing of worms until they 
are assured it ‘‘will pay.” Still, a few silk 
werms rajsed by a family, is a school of in- 
struction. It is the ancient system of ob- 
ject lessons, which is being revived in our 
day. Were I teaching a kindergarten, I 
would think it mcomplete without one 
brood of silk worms during a summer. 
Well do I remember the silk worms we had 
at home when | wasa little child. It was 
during the morus multicaulis craze, which 
quieted down abcut 1840, My father was, 
to some extent, engaged in the nursery bus- 
iness, and he planted the white mulberry, 
and also the many-leaved mulbery, or mo- 
rus multicaulis, and for experiment, we 
reared a few silk worms, for, in those days, 
nearly every town had a “‘silk company” in 
it. These silk worms were of much inter- 
est to us, and impressed the lessons taught 
us, and the dim remembrance I have of 
them, aided me in the care of these of the 
present year. 

Those interested in employments for wo- 
men, cannot help but consider this impend- 
ing industry. It is employment for chil- 
dren, and also for invalids. ‘It is as easy 
to raise cocoons as to raise sheep,”’ says the 
Philadelphia Ledger. We say it is as easy 
to raise silk worms as to raise poultry. Any 
one who has room on their grounds for a 
few mulberry trees, can provide their food, 
and long tables or rows of shelves, tempo- 
rarily arranged, is all the room the little 
spinners need. They stay where they are 
placed, harmless, industrious, contented, if 
only they have food. 

To this study and this business I expect 
to devote at least one month—the length of 
the silk worm’s life—in future summers, 
The white mulberry tree is beautiful in it- 
self, beyond its use as a silk producer. On 
our grounds, though in the city, we havc 
room for the morus alba or the morus mul- 
ticaulis, The trees can be procured, I now 
learn, of a nurseryman at Dayton, Ohio, 
and I shall feed my worms in future on 
their native leaf. If need be, if I am afraid 
that spiders and other depredators will at- 
tack my little spinners, if left in the barn, 
a spare parlor or bed room or library can 
be improvised as a cocoonery. A gleam 
from far-off ancient Serica may sometimes 
fall about me, in the shade of the mulberry 
trees, as the mulberry worm spins its silken 
tissue. HELEN V. AUSTIN. 

Richmond, Ind. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIGENT MAIDEN 

LADIES. 





I am an indigent maidenlady myself. It 
is therefore natura! that I should know the 
peculiarities of this class, and the problems 
of life presented to such minds. Why not 
suggest to others some of the answers to 
these problems which have occurred to me 
in my own bewilderment? 

“If I had my life to live over again, I’d 
live it awful differenter,” remarked my pet 
Irish housemaid the other day. And indeed 
if most of us knew at twenty that fifty 
would find us still maiden ladies, and still 
indigent, we should, no doubt, proceed very 
differently. 

But at twenty there are so many possibili- 
ties that it would be almost wrong to nar- 
row our lives, as we should if we were sure 
of the future that awaits us. At twenty, a 
woman who is good for anything is often 
so ‘glad to be alive” that she is also almost 





‘glad to earn a living,” if that is the rea- 
sonable thing for her todo. She loves to 
be independent, she wants to help the whole 
world, and she wants untold money. She 
likes heavy silk better than alpaca, and seal- 
skin mittens better than worsted ones. But 
without entering at allinto the Woman’s 
Rights question, we are justified in saying 
that she will not beable to earn very much, 
try as she may; and if she is sensible, she 
probably will not trouble herself much about 
silk or seal-skin, though in a moment of 
strong temptation she may buy six-buttop 
gloves with money which might have been 
put into the bank. 

But when she has economized to the ut- 
most in dress, she still neecs money. She 
wants concerts and lectures, anil books and 
pictures, private German lessons, a piano, 
atrip to the international exhibition, one 
little delightful vacation with the Tourjée 
tourists in Europe. She must have these 
things, not for pleasure alone, though she 
dearly likes that, but for education; she 
wants the fullest life, she is on fire to use 
all her faculties, 

But she cheerfully economizes in all 
these things, and still there is a struggle to 
make the ends meet. Shall her father’s 
house be mortgaged when she can help him 
about the grocer’s bill? Shall her mother 
be overworked when she can hire a servant? 
Why can not Tom go to college? And 
what a shame that Fanny’s wonderful voice 
should not be cultivated! Here economy 
ceases to be a virtue. 

Ido not know a woman who earns her 
living who lives beyond her means, but 
neither have I ever known one who laid 
aside any money before she was thirty. 
With all their poor little economies, their 
salaries are too small for that. 

From twenty to twenty-five, such women 
fluctuate between black despair and glori- 
ous happiness. Happiness prevails, on the 


‘whole, because they have boundless hope. 


But the years go by, and one possibility af- 
ter another disappears. The fairy prince 
does not come to carry off the captive mai- 
den; the song she was to sing, and thereby 
move the world, is still unsung; the picture 
she was to paint is painted only in her 
burning brain. And now the beauty has 
faded, and the prince will never know the 
princess; the voice is too cracked ever to 
sing the song, and dull daily cares have 
driven the picture out of the mind. 

This is the despairing moment when wo- 
men marry for a home, or consent to be sup- 
ported by rich relatives who do not want 
them, or when they iearn that they must 
economize in deadly earnest. But why 
economize? Who of us even by eternal 
vigilance can lay aside enough to live upon 
before old age overtakes us? A hundred 
dollars is a large sum to spare from our sal- 
aries, but how many years we should have 
to save a hundred dollars before the income 
of our savings would approximate to our 
present small earnings! Let us eat, drink, 
and be merry. How much better to econo- 
mize life and strength by living a free and 
happy life than to haggle over a few paltry 
dollars! Surely, surely; but what are we 
todo when we are past work? We may 
die suddenly before that day comes; still, 
we may not. Tom may be in a position to 
help us; but Tom has a wife and family. 
Fanny may marry a rich man—who will 
not want to support her sisters. There is 
the Old Ladies’ Home, and that is a bless- 
ed charity. 

One enterprising lady I know presents a 
little subscription book to each of her 
friends, requesting the contribution of a 
penny from each. She hopes, at the age of 
sixty five, when she will be eligible to the 
home, to have a hundred dollars—the ad- 
mission fee. Another puts all her cast-off 
clothing into an immense chest, against the 
time when ske shall no longer be able to 
earn more clothing. But why do I harrow 
your minds? And what advice have I to 
give? First, we must know the truth. As 
for the advice, it is not worth much—not 
anything to many temperaments. Such as 
it 1s, it is comprised under four heads. 

First, save something every year you 
work. It will be difficult, but I should 
suppose it possible for most women who are 
teachers, or dressmakers, or book-keepers, 
or even clerks, to save fifty dollars a year. 

I hear a storm of indignation. Itis not 
possible, you say, and if it were, your em- 
ployers, especially the school-boards, would 
reduce your salaries instantly. 

Well, that is partly true, and I know 
your vacation trip has given you a ten 
years’ lease of life, and you can wear your 
seal-skin sacque till extreme old age, so I 
do not expect any woman under thirty to 
follow my advice. Still, I give it: save fif- 
ty dollars a year. 

Second, do not invest more than a hun- 
dred dollars in one place. Put a little 
money in tlie bank, a little in government 
bonds, a little in a life-insurance with an 
endowment policy, a little in a codperative 
store, a very little in Western farms, etc. 
The interest may be small], but it is not 
likely that all the investments will fail at 
once. 

Third, make up your mind at the outset 
that this process must be continued many 
years, so that the accumulating interest 
will be an important item in the fortune 





you are amassing. For instance, fifty dol- 
lars a year for thirty years, if not at inter- 
est, would give you only fifteen hundred 
dollars; if at interest at five per cent., it 
would give you not far from three thousand 
dollars. If you began at twenty, you might 
retire at fifty. You will not begin till thir- 
ty, but perhaps some years you may save 
more, and at any rate you can retire at six- 
ty, and is not this a better prospect than the 
Old Ladies’ Home? 

Is the woman demented that she thinks 
we can live on the income of three thousand 
dollars? Well— 

Fourth, you must plan to live in the sim- 
plest way when you cease working. You 
will say you would rather continue to work 
than to live so. That is right; work as 
long as youcan. But it will not hamper 
your life to know it is possible to stop when 
you are too old and feeble, or when the 
conditions of work become intolerable. 

But could any woman lead a rational life 
on three thousand dollars? Many would 
be willing to try for that if they thought so. 

It would be cheaper as well as pleasanter 
for two friends to combine their forces. I 
know several pretty villages on the railroad, 
not far from the city, where two such la- 
dies could easily secure four good rooms 


for fifty dollars’ rent. They could easily’ 


do their housework themselves. The ex- 
pense for fuel need not exceed thirty dol- 
lars a year for such an establishment, as I 
know by experience. Perhaps you will not 
believe that a hundred dollars would fur- 
nish the table with an abundance of whole- 
some, substantial, appetizing food. But 
buy a pound of the best steak, and see how 
many dinners it will make two maiden la- 
dies. For rent, fuel, and board, each part- 
ner thus pays ninety dollars a year. In 
such a quiet home, forty dollars would 
clothe her in as neat and lady-like a way as 
a hundred and fifty dollars would do when 
she goes out to earn her living. Then, if 
her three tbousand dollars can be invested 
at five per cent., she will still have twenty 
dollars a year left for postage, travelling, 
gifts, books—but let us settle in a village 
with a public library. 

After all, would it not be just as dismal 
to lead such a scrawny life as this as to live 
from hand to mouth, and trust Provicence 
for our old age? 

Perhaps so. We must, atall events, trust 
Providence, or we shall be mere misers. 
We might toil our thirty years, and love our 
earnings inaday, If we could not bear 
the loss with fortitude, we ought never to 
try to save; we are altogether unworthy. 

Thirty years of toil, and only a pittance 
at the end! But we have the toil, at any 
rate, and the pittance makes half the dif- 
ference between carking care and serenity. 
And could we not lead a cosy, happy, 
blessed life in those sweet country homes? 

Can we serve God and Mammon? In the 
anxious endeavor to make our accounts 
balance, are we thinking only of Mammon? 
Oh, no! It is often ‘‘plain living’ which 
makes ‘‘high thinking” possible. 

We want the freest, fullest, richest life 
all through. But we must accept our con- 
ditions, and while we are on the earth, we 
must tread it firmiy, though our faces are 
steadfastly turned to the heavens.—J/ar- 
pers Bazar. 

oe 





THE STRUGGLE FOK ORDINATION. 


Several young women in this country 
who have patiently prepared for the minis- 
try, are now engaged in a struggle with the 
church dignitaries for ordination. The 
most persistent opposition has come to them 
from the College of Bishops of the M. E. 
Church, and many of the friends of the 
young women accuse the bishops of hard 
heartedness and cruelty, and it is said that 
while the preachers in the different confer- 
ences are willing to accept the young wo- 
men as co-workers, the higher officers of 
the church have steadily set their faces 
against the admission of women to the pul- 
pit. The story of the struggle of some of 
these young ladies is pathetic. Miss Mary 
A. Phillips, a beautiful young woman of 
the most perfect blonde type, who possessed 
a sensitive disposition, was killed by the 
rebuffs she met fromthe church. She was 
the daughter of Jeremiah Phillips, of Ol- 
ney, lll., and when very young possessed 
the feeling that she had been called to the 
ministry. 

“I know,” says her father, ‘‘that she tried 
long and hard to get rid of the feeling. 
Many nights in her little room she cried 
and sobbed herself to sleep when we did 
not know the cauge. She shrunk from the 
task of becoming a preacher, for she was a 
sensitive plant, but at last, when it became 
a question of the life and death of her soul, 
she yielded and commenced in earnest the 
preparation for the ministry. She read in 
secret for a long time, and always read the- 
ological works, At length, with slender 
means, she started for the Garret Biblical 
Institute, young and alone, no protector but 
God, no guide but the Holy Ghost. We 
saw her off, waved her many good byes, and 
as the train moved away we could see her 
pale face, wet with tears, pressed against 
the window, where it remained until the 
train was out of sight.” 

Miss Phillips met a cold reception at the 
institute. ‘Even her pastor, God forgive 





him,” says her father, ‘‘was cold as ice.” 
She rapidly made friends, and when she 
graduated she was the popular member of her 
class. She began her work, but needed the 
sanction of the Southern Illinois Conference 
to obtain a church for continuous employ- 
ment. A canvass was made of the mem- 
bers of the conference, and it is estimated 
that about two-thirds of thé members of 
that body were in favor of admitting her. 
Her pastor, the Rev. Thomas F. Houts, 
who was formerly a lawyer, and the pre- 
siding elder, the Rev. John Leeper, were 
both in favor of admitting her; Bishop An- 
dréws, who presided, had met her in the 
Theological Institute at Evanston, and had 
learned of her preparation to do conference 
work. As he gave no hint of disapproval 
of her course, and made no suggestion to 
dissuade her from pursuing her studies, he 
was thought to be favorably disposed to 
ward her, but when a motion was made to 
recognize her, that she might be permitted 
to work for the Christian vause, Bishop 
Andrews said: ‘I will not entertain the 
motion,” 

The young woman never recovered from 
the shock caused by these words. She be- 
gan to waste away, and died on August 16, 
1880, aged twenty-one years, eigit months, 
and twenty-one days. ‘Until the light of 
eternity shows me my mistake,” says her 
father, ‘‘I shall believe that the blood of 
my dear child rests upon the head of the 
bishop. Why did he not tell her at Evan- 
ston that she had mistaken the character of 
the M. E. Church, and that she could not 
be received? She never for once thought 
of opposition from the bishop, she had so 
much faith in the church and its chief min- 
isters. The opposition she expected was 
from the world. But she has gone now 
where no mitred head will ever be heard 
to say, ‘Il will not entertain the motion.’ 
Just before she died she said: ‘Jesus will 
find something for me to do over there,’ I 
remember the time when a bishop refused 
to put an anti-slavery resolution to vote, 
and said: ‘It is too late in the day to ask 
my reasons;’ but slavery is dead and the 
bishop is dead. The day will come when 
the women of the church will enjoy equal 
rights.” 

Mr. Phillips went to work to vindicate the 
right of women to preach, and succeeded 
in obtaining from the Quarterly Confer- 
ence of Olney, Ill., a license for a Miss 
Longwood. Bishop Andrews sent to Olney 
as pastor of the Phillips family one of those 
who opposed opening the conference doors 
to women. The choice was taken as an 
indication that the bishop meant to cure 
Olney of its desire for women preachers, 
but the new pastor, the Rev. Williams Wal- 
lis, was besieged by the adherents of the 
cause of women’s right to preach, who 
sympathized with Jeremiah Phillips, and 
in April last he preached a sermon, which 
wasaccepted as his capitulation, inasmuch 
as he referred, in terms of praise, to what 
women had accomplished as preachers. 
This stirred up Mr. Phillips, who shouted a 
vigorous ‘‘Amen,” and added, “I hope thé 


bishop, will send us another man of 
that sort.”"—N. Y. Sun. 
soe 





EARNINGS OF PENNSYLVANIA WIVES. 


The Philadelphia Ledger recently gave 
some account of the law by which the 
property of married women was secured to 
them; but the Married Women’s Act of 
1848 makes no mention of the wife's earn- 
ings; and the question may have occurred 
whether such earnings are secure, or can 
be made secure from -the husband and his 
creditors. This question we will briefly 
consider. 

A married woman’s earnings, in Pennsyl- 
vania, as we have stated, were not included 
in the act of 1848, and, according to the 
common law, belonged to her husband, who 
Was supposed, as the natural head and 
bread-winner of the household, to be en- 
titled t> all that was made by the assistance 
of his wife and children. The law is still 
the same as to children; the wages of a 
minor son or daughter generally belong to 
the father. But it was found by experience 
that the power of a husband over his wife's 
earnings was often abused. An idle or 
drunken husband would live upon his 
wife’s hard work; and, when her earnings 
had been taken to purchase any property, 
it wes liable for his debts, and could be 
seized by his creditors. To provide a rem- 
edy in such cases, the act of April 3, 1872, 
was passed. This act provides that a mar- 
ried woman may present her petition to the 
Court of Common Pleas of the county in 
which she lives, stating her desire to take 
the benefit of the act, and thenceforward her 
separate earnings, whether wages for labor, 
salary, property, or business earnings, 
shall be exclusively her own, free from her 
husband’s control or the claims of his cred- 
itors. The presumption, however, in re- 
gard to any property in the possession of 
the married pair is, that it belongs to the 
husband, and the wife claiming it under 
this act, ‘‘shall be compelled in the first in- 
stance to show title and ownership in the 
same.” 

There are two matters, therefore, to which 
a married woman desiring to take advan- 
tage of this act must direct her attention. 
She must file her petition, which should be 
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THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM, AS VIEWED BY 
P A SEWING-GIRL. 


A century ago, the majority of New Eng- 
land’s population lived on farms. Even 
those in the cities kept their own cows, 
made their own butter and cheese, and cul- 
tivated more or less land. The women of 
a family prepared much of the food which 
is now prepared in manufactories. They 
tried out lard, salted beef and pork, pound- 
ed salt and spices, strained milk, often milk- 
ed the cows, and made butter and cheese; 
all of which was considered as much a part 
of housework, as is the cooking of food 
to-day. Yet this same cooking was not 
neglected. It was, as now, the most impor- 
tant part of domestic work. The three 
meals disposed of, there were bare floors to 
wash and sand, candles to run, soft soap to 
make, washing and ironing todo, Nextin 
order came spinning and weaving, for all 
the yarn and cloth worn by the family must 
be spun and woven by hand, knit by hand 
into socks and mittens, or sewed by hand 
into garments. Nor must we forget the 
blankets and coverlids, sheets and bed-ticks, 
rag-carpets and towels, that every fall and 
winter grew under the hands of these deft 
women, What wonder if their limbs ached, 
and their temples throbbed, and what won- 
der if they resolved, with a mother’s love 
beating in their bosoms, that their daugh- 
ters should never work as hard as they had 
done! 

The daughters grew to womanhood, and 
they heard of wonderful places where cloth 
was woven by machinery, from thread spun 
by machinery. Girls tended these looms, 
and fabulous prices were paid for their la- 
bor. Said the daughters, ‘‘We will go to 
Lowell and see what these machines can do, 
and bring home some money, and oh! what 
can we not do with money? The mortgage 
shall be paid off the farm, for one thing.” In 
this spirit began the exodus of the farmers’ 
daughters, and thusit came to pass that fifty 
years ago, the factories were supplied with 
honest, intelligent, healthy Yankee girls, 
who worked stea dily through the winter, be- 
cause they had an object in view, and when 
summer came and work was dull, returned 
to their homes and resumed their butter- 
making and cooking, washing and ironing 
and sewing. But they had seen something 
of the world, had learned that some things 
could be done more easily than they had 
supposed, and they asked, ‘‘Why not others? 
Why need these floors be washed and sand- 
ed, when our moncy will buy carpets; why 
heat a brick oven, twice a week, and lift a 
heavy pot from the crane, when our money 
will buy a cooking-stove?” So said the wise 
virgins. But the foolish virgins bought 
Dunstable bonnets trimmed with pink rib- 
bon, and carried green parasols, and wore 
white kids, and the world sneered and call- 
ed them factory-girls, and then, foolishly 
resenting the fancied insult, they held their 
heads the higher, and resolved to look down 
upon a girl who earned her support in the 
old-fashioned way of going out to service; 
and so potent is ridicule, even in the mouth 
of a fool, that there began to grow up a 
feeling that it was aot quite a respectable 
at least not a sufficiently independent way 
of earning money to work in other people’s 
kitchens. ‘‘If rich people think us too good 
to wear as fine clothes as they, we think 
ourselves too good to do their dirty work,” 
was the word that went out from the 
mouths of American girls, and back flashed 
the answer, ‘‘If you are too good to do our 
dirty work, there is a plenty of Irish girls 
who will be glad to doit.” Pride, a choice 
of occupations, and foreign competition, 
ruined the ola system of domestic service, 
as it has ruined systems of servitude since 
the world began. Suffice it to say, when 
England restores her feudalism, when serf- 
dom holds sway once again in Russia, and 
negro slavery in our own Southern States, 
then, and not till then, will the Yankee farm- 
er’s daughter go out to service as of yore. 

But in what other way have the factories 
affected domestic affairs? Relieved of the 
burden of spinning and weaving by their 
introduction, women found time to beauti- 
fy what was before plain and often ugly; to 
devote much of their attention to sewing. 
Sewing became a passion, to which they 
could easily yield, from the fact that a 
strong capable servant was at work in the 
kitchen. A woman of means and taste was 
thus enabled to give to her garments and 
those of her children, an appearance of 
beauty and grace never attained in the old 
days of life onthe farm. An Irish servant 
in the kitchen, a piano in the parlor, an 
education for the daughters, and leisure to 
sew,-—such was a woman’s ideal thirty years 
ago. 

So far, all was well, but other elements 
were at work. Politics had a work to say; 
Fashion showed her authority; Science gave 
her aid, and this is what they said: Said 
Politics, in the name of a free country, “If 
Mrs. Jones, whose husband is worth ten 
thousand dollars, can make such pretty 
dresses for herself, why may not Mrs. Smith, 
who is a widow with a family to support, 
make as pretty ones for sale, and use her 
money to beautify her own clothing?” 

Says Bridget, ‘Sure, and why may I not 
have as good a gown as the mistress? I 
earns my Own money.” 





“Ornament your clothing more” says 
Fashion to Mrs. Jones. ‘Your servant-girl 
is wearing as nice clothing as yourself. Sew 
faster and later at night,” says she to Mrs. 
Smith. ‘Mrs. Jones is outstripping you. 
Open a dressmaking shop, and hire girls to 
work for you.” 

‘‘How much pleasanter this is, than those 
noisy, dirty factories,” say the girls. ‘‘No 
more work there for me.” 

‘More help,” cry the mill owners. 

‘«#aix, and I’ll be afther a laving, mem,” 
says Bridget, ‘‘I can earn more in the facto- 
ries, and it is not so hard work.” 

“Please come in town and help me in 
my kitchen, my Irish girl has left,” writes 
Mrs. Jones to her country cousin. 

“I am very sorry to disappoint you, but I 
have an engagement for the season in dress- 
making rooms,” writes Matilda Jane in re- 
turn. 

“If spinning and weaving can be done by 
machinery, why not sewing?” says Science, 
and invents the sewing machine. 

‘‘More tucks and ruffles,” says Fashion. 
“The factory girls and kitchen girls and 
dressmakers are even with you in the race, 
Mrs. Jones,” 

But Mrs. Jones has New England perse- 
verance, and is not to be vanquished. She 
will hire her dressmaking, and go to work 
herself in the kitchen. Her mother did 
such work, why may not she? She tries it, 
and finds to her astonishment that she has 
not her mother’s strength or power of en- 
durance. Her daughters have their studies 
at school, and their music at home to en- 
gage their attention, and it will never answer 
to allow them to fall behind their classes, 
even if they are capable of giving assistance, 
which is very doubtful, considering that 
they have had no experience in housework. 
So Mrs. Jones contrives and labors, and 
when the summer vacation comes, it is de- 
cided that mother and daughters need rest, 
and Mr. Jones sends his family out among 
the hills to board, where they can wear their 

‘last year’s clothes, roam at will through the 
fields and woods, eat berries and milk, and 
live a gypsy life free from care. Thus be- 
gan the summer Hegira that is now so uni- 
versal, 

Poor Mrs. Smith, meanwhile, has had 
some difficulty in securing help, has fought 
against the temptation to take her daughter 
from school, because she is fitting her for a 
teacher, and when the summer vacation 
comes, finds dressmaking at a stand-still, 
and consequently money scarce, her health 
impaired by overwork during the busy sea- 
son, and her daughter listless and inefficient 
in housework. To Mrs. Smith’s over- 
wr ought nerves, every motion of her daugh- 
ter seems awkward, and she begins to think 
her lacking in common sense, and embraces 
the opportunity to give her some advice 
mingled with reproof. Circumstances have 
combined to make Mrs. Smith cross, and to 
Jennie, her mother’s fractious mood and 
the hot stifled kitchen, offer a strong con- 
trast to the cool, pleasant school room and 
ber teacher’s quiet bearing; and a revolu- 
tionary spirit rises within her, asking, 
‘‘Why need I do this menial work, when I 
am fitted for a teacher? It is beneath me. 
If I don’t understand housework, I do know 
more of books than my mother, and she 
shall find it out.” Spurred on by ambition, 
the girl studies through the hot summer 
with no recreation, studies through the 
cold winter, and just as her hopes are about 
to be realized, and her mother is preparing 
her graduation dress, a strange weariness 
comes over her. She can scarcely drag 
herself to the school room. Her ideas be- 
come confused, and in a few days it is re- 
ported, ‘“‘How sad! Jennie Smith has the 
brain fever, and she was to be our valedic- 
torian.” Weeks pass, and Jennie slowly 
recovers, to find that stronger girls who have 
enjoyed better social and musical advan- 
tages, make more desirable teachers, and 
she is left to face the stern question of work, 
in all its compiications. Nothing better 
presents itself, and she goes to swell the 
ranks of the sewing women. But why 
have I taken you throwgh this gallery of 
pictures, to show you, at last, the most dis- 
heartening one of all, that of a young girl a 
slave to a sewing machine? Because I be- 
lieve that in the brains of these educated 
American girls,—taught discipline behind 
the teacher’s desk and in the shops, as their 
mothers were in the factories and their 
grandmothers in the kitchens,—are working 
the ideas that are to lighten for their gener- 
ation the burden of domestic duties. The 
sewing machine has so faithfully performed 
its part, that to-day, a woman of means has 
only to visit one of our large dry goods es- 
tablishments, and she may select for her 
own use, and for that of her family, any 
garment she chooses to call for, or any ar- 
ticle of house furnishing goods. The bur- 
den of sewing has surely been lifted from 
the shoulders of the rich, and while it falls 
the more heavily on those of the poor, this 
very fact is proving an incentive to the 
thoughtful, to devise means of relief that 
will in time extend to every department of 
housework, and make woman’s work as 
systematic and well-regulated as man’s. In 
proof of this, I call your attention first 
to the great increase in the number of sum- 
mer boarding-houses, and the improve- 
mentsin them within twenty-five years, and 





secondly to the fact that the leading maga- 
zines of the day are devoting their best 
pages to illustrated descriptions of work 
accomplished among the poor, that a 
quarter of a century ago would have read 
like Moore’s Utopia. And what is to be the 
result? Will the Negroes and Indians at 
Hampton, and the little children from 
North street, Boston, graduate into kitchens 
North and South, there to practice the arts 
taught them in their industrial schools? 
Not at all. Instead there will spring up all 
over the land, laundries and bakeries con- 
ducted on Hampton principles, and the 
work donein them will be as much superior 
to that done by a servant in a family as ed- 
ucated labor is superior to uneducated. 
Nor need we fear annihilation of home life. 
It was not the hard work inthe kitchen 
that held families close, and made home 
happy, but the sterling principles of our 
ancestors, and these same principles are 
still the rock on which society rests, and 
on which it will rest in spite of all tempests 
of change and disaster, because they are 
God’s laws, and God is love and rules the 
world. JOSEPHINE P, HOLLAND. 
Foxborough, Mass. 
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WOMEN OUT WEST. 


If the advice, ‘‘Go West, young man,” is 
good, then ‘Go West, young woman,” is 
better, because the young man has already 
gone, and the young woman needs to follow. 

Much has been said of the openings for 
enterprising young men. There are as many 
for enterprising young women. True, go- 
ing West is no new thing, and one can not 
find all sorts of places open at a moment’s 
notice, but when one is enterprising and 
has ‘‘push,” there is sure to be a position, 
and eventually a good one, to be found. 

Women fill all sorts of positions now, and 
hundreds are already earning an independ- 
ent livelihood in Minnesota. New towns 
spring up and older ones grow, and room 
for more is being made constantly. As an 
illustration of the work they find to do, let 
me tell you ef one town of about five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Of course, the large cen- 
tral school house, and all the ward build- 
ings, are filled with lady teachers. In the 
post-office all the clerks are young women: 
Next door but one, is a small fruit and con- 
fectionery store kept by aman and his wife, 
but she does most of the business. Next 
door, a widow supports herself and two 
children by clerking in a dry goods store. 
Around the corner, in the largest store in 
the town, are girls clerking, and a young 
woman at the cashier’s desk. 

Cross the street and you find a lady book- 
keeper in a bank. Up stairs, a girl is copy- 
ing for a United States revenue office. Next 
door are more women clerks and a woman 
cashier. Up stairs ayoung woman is study- 
ing medicine, and an older one is practicing 
the same. 

Across the street from the bank is a 
dressmaker’s shop, a millinery store kept 
by three unmarried sisters, and a notion- 
store kept by three others. But we passed 
a large dressmaker’s shop by the post-office, 
and a store full of toys and all sorts of 
small article for ladies,—handkerchiefs, hos- 
iery, laces and the like. 

The last named store is owned and man- 
aged by two sisters, both of them maiden 
ladies; one, formerly a cashier; the other, a 
clerk in a large store. They live in their 
own house, drive their own horse in a good 
carriage of their own, and are increasing 
their business every year. 

This town is but a fair example of others, 
and women of energy are constantly em- 
barking in some business, generally on a 
small scale, but seldom or never failing. 
They retouch photographs, both in the gal- 
leries and at their homes, and sometimes 
ate photographers. One lady owns and 
manages a greenhouse of respectable size, 
which she has built and filled a little ata 
time; another keeps bees, and helps out her 
small income in that way. One young lady 
taught school, saved her money, bought 
sheep, where she could get them cheap, 
shipped them to Kansas, and in a short 
time more than doubled her money by sales 
of cows and sheep, while she still taught 
and added to her capital. In another town, 
two sisters—one a teacher—have bought 
and furnished a house, and now live under 
their own vine and fig tree,—whenever they 
prefer that to riding in their own carriage. 
Still another took boarders, and with the 
money thus earned she bought real estate, 
which she sold so as to more than double 
her money. 

One young woman took a homestead 
claim on government land, working at her 
trade (dressmaking) when she, could leave 
it, and in less than four years she refused 
$800 for the farm. It is no uncommon 
thing for women to manage farms, to drive 
reapers, or harvesters, while husband or 
brothers, and sometimes sisters, bind the 
grain. One lady, whose husband was elect- 
ed probate judge, had entire control of the 
farm during his absence in town, and sold 
the wheat, nearly two thousand bushels, in 
the fall. Another woman, whose husband 
is a practising physician, with a good in- 
come, owns a iarge farm on the Northern 
Pacifie railroad, which she herself super- 
intends. There are many women telegraph 
operators. It is only two or three weeks 








since a young woman, who was both oper- 
ator and agent at a small station, was killed 
by a collision on one of our roads. Under 
the new law, they are school directors and 
members of city school boards. 

Of women preachers and evangelists we 
have not a few; and in the common kinds 
of employment, such as sewing and house- 
work, there are many; but, though so many 
are here already, others can find room. The 
moral is, “Go West, young woman, go 
West!” Emma HARRIMAN. 

Corinna, Wright Co., Min. 
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CHEATED. 


“I feel as though I had been cheated out 
of a great pleasure for half my life time,” 
I said to my friend, as we swam ashore. 
‘‘Why did not some one impress the fact 
upon me, before this, that it was such a de- 
light to be master of the waves? After 
this, I shall feel, in regard to swimming, 
like the man who had experienced religion, 
and could not rest from urging all his friends 
to seek the same joy. Half my life time,” 
I repeated emphatically, as my young 
friend looked doubtfully into my face. 
‘‘Man or woman has no right to die short 
of ninety; Nature intended not less; and 
should we not husband all the years she of- 
fers?” 

So much of the pleasure of life has been 
developed of late, that 1 feel as though 
half my past has been wasted in groping 
with immature perceptions, Not that they 
are by any means matured now, but grow- 
ing. With the glow of this new delight, 
and looking forward to the untried, I feel 
as though I could put in two hundred 
years here on earth profitably. 

When I think of the really pitiable waste 
we women make of this little span of life, 
I wish I had come later, that I might have 
enjoyed the fullness of the life that will be 
offered to women within the coming few 
centuries. Energy is so hampered in wo- 
man! She can ride sideways on horseback, 
with long skirts; she may walk with impu- 
nity the streets by daylight; she may handle 
prescribed professions, trades, businesses, 
—but yet there isa limit. We are grateful 
for the chance we have, but none the less 
know that we are cheated in many ways. 

We feel this more, as each election comes 
around, and we cannot vote for the best 
men; we cannot combine our lady friends, 
and put the government into honest bands; 
we can electioneer among our gentlemen 
friends in a lady-like manner; but we have 
whisky, and bribes, and all other kinds of 
tricks to contend with. 

I want to live to see honesty rewarded 
every where, and no cheating allowed any 
where. 

In Siam, the men and women both chew 
what they call betel, a preparation of to- 
bacco and betel leaf, etc. When my friend 
told them that, in America, the men chewed 
tobacco, but not the women, they were 
very much surprised that the men should 
monopolise anything that gave pleasure to 
the senses. They were more surprised when 
she explained that the women would not 
accept the pleasure. They could not un- 
derstand why one sex should be so removed 
in taste from the other. But American wo- 
men do not ask for equality in vice. They 
only ask for the rights of equality in the 
work of life, in work which leads to the 
highest civilization. Bern. 

Santa Cruz, Cal. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MonTHLY MAGAZINE 
for August is at hand, beautiful as ever, 
and containing much valuable instruction. 


HomosELLeE. Round Robin Series. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00. 
“Homoselle” isa story of Southern life 

under the old régime. The hero, a young 
Englishman sojourning in Virginia for his 
health, falls in love with a planter’s beauti- 
ful daughter, whose extraordinary name 
gives the book its title. The course of true 
love is impeded by the jealousy of Homo- 
selle’s aunt, who wants to marry the Eng- 
lishman, the jealousy of Homoselle’s cousin, 
who wants to marry Homoselle, and the 
mistrust of Homoselle’s friends and rela- 
tives, who suspect their English guest of 
instigating the slaves to rebellion. These 
suspicions are triumphantly set’at rest by 
his taking a perilous night-ride and swim- 
ming a swollen river to give the Governor 
of Virginia information which enables him 
to nip a negro insurrection in the bud, thus 
saving the State from pillage and massacre. 
Poverty, which threatens to prove an ob- 
stacle to the young people's union, is re- 
moved by the opportune death of a wealthy 
and childless frienc. He bequeathes his 
money to the Englishman, who has scruples 
about owning slaves, and his land and ne- 
groes to Homoselle, who has no such scru- 
ples; and the book ends with a pleasant de- 
scription of an old Virginia wedding. 

To many readers, a tale of Southern life 
viewed from a Southern stand-point will be 
a novelty. The bogey of the story is not 
the cruel slaveholder, but the discontented 
negro and the prowling abolitionist. The 
victim is not the Christian bondman perish- 
ing under his master’s lash, but the beauti- 
ful and faithful slave girl who reveals the 
conspiracy of he: fellow-slaves and is shot 
by a vengeful negro. The book, however, 
is moderate in its tone, and occupies itself 
more with love-making than with politics. 
The story is well told, readable and enter- 
taining. It abounds in picturesque descrip- 
tions and amusing dialogue, and gives a 
pleasant picture of the sunny side of South- 
ern life. A. 8. B. 

















Complications. 


If the thousands that now have their rest 
and comfort destroyed by complication of 
liver and kidney complaints, would give 
nature’s remedy, Kidney-Wort, a trial the 
would be s ily cu It acts on bo 
organs at the same time, and. therefore com- 
pany fills the bill for a perfect remedy. 

f you have a lame back and disordered 
kidneys use it at once. Don’t neglect them. 
—Mirror and Farmer. 


One Experience trom Many. 


“IT had been sick and miserable so long, 
and had caused my husband so muc 
trouble and expense, and no one seemed to 
know what ailed me, that I was completely 
disheartened and discouraged. In this 
frame of mind I got a bottle of Hop Bit- 
ters, and I used them unknown to my fam- 
ily. I soon began to improve, and gained 
so fast that my husband and family thought 
it strange and unnatural, but when I told 
them what had helped me, they said ‘Hur- 
rah for Hop Bitters! long may they prosper, 
for they have made mother well and 1s bap- 
py.’ ’’—The Mother.—Home Journal. 











Mrs. Warner’s Evening School of El- 
ocution, 5 Park st., Room 1, will RE-OPEN Sept. 
5, at 6 P. M. Sessonsevery evening except Saturday 
from 6 to 10. Private lessons and classes. Person 
applications received during the entire opening even- 
ing; afterwards only on Tuesdays and Fridays from 
6to7 P.M. 

Employment Wanted.—A lady who has 
had experience in the work of a DIET-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travelling 
expenses can be paid, Address Mrs. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has original features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
a superior, “The Oread,” giving particulars sent 

ree 








WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecturer, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Soe are free (except 
for expense of materia)) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. 
Offers the best advantages in the epecialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

Ra particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Pria- 
cipal, 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The saunual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
— commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 

S66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatter & Co., Port: 
land, Maine. 


 Guilmette System. 


A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 
vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 
limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 


Room 10. 12to6, 
Major Eckerson’s New Book, 


“When My Ship Comes In, 


AND OTHER RHYMES 
OF CAMP AND HEARTH,” 


Now on sale at the Washington-street Bookstores. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING, 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 














JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


VIEWS. 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Siik, 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 

Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in ekeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 

N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 


Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
$7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 


Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Aa 
gusta, Maine. 





STERESCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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